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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


FEXHE week has closed with a suspension of the crisis. Mr. 
Lloyd George is withdrawing himself to Criccieth and 
rests suspended in the air like Mohammed’s coffin. No one 
knows exactly what were his real intentions when he began the 
crisis or what they are now. We assume that there was no 
betrayal of his confidence in the original publication of the 
Prime Minister’s protest, or that, if there was, it has been 
condoned, or rather endorsed by his subsequent action. All 
we can feel certain about is the disastrous results upon the 
Unionist Party. ‘Though the Prime Minister is not a member of 
that Party, every consideration of honour, of gratitude, and even 
of worldly wisdom, should have induced him to act with the 
utmost caution and circumspection, and so protect its essential 
interests. Instead he has sacrificed those interests with the 
utmost levity and indifference. Byron speaks of :— 
“The gallant cavaliers, who fought in vain, 
For those who knew not to resign or reign.” 
That is the kind of condition to which the strongest and most 
loyal section of the Unionist Party has been reduced ! 


Perhaps the worst point in the whole of this badly bungled 
business is that a serious impediment has been placed in the 
way of the creation, on the foundation of the Unionist organiza- 
tions, of a solid, homogeneous party—a party whose prime 
object should be the bringing together of all persons opposed to 
the follies and frauds of the various revolutionary cliques. The 


adherents of these cliques are few, no doubt, but they are exceed- 
ingly active, and ready to seize every opportunity given by 
confusion and distraction among their opponents. Mr. Lloyd 
George has probably killed all furtiver hope of giving unity to the 
upholders of Constitutional Democracy and Imwerial solidarity. 
He has certainly killed the possipility of such unity under his 
leadership. How could any body of persons secking national 
salvation through a policy of sanity and caution, wisdom, and 
freedom, again repose their trust in a man who has done what 
Mr. Lloyd George has done during the past ten days? He is a 
lost leader if ever there was one. Even many of his most devoted 
Unionist followers are now saying, ‘“ Let him never come back 
to us.” 
“ There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 
Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight 
Never glad, confident morning again.’ 


Though we, and a great many people with like minds, deplored 
: the Government’s Irish policy, we were willing, when the country 
was irrevocably committed to it, to support Mr. Lloyd George, 
_lest worse things should happen. It is usually safer to let an 
| Alpine guide, who has made a dangerous blunder, get you out of 
| the difficulties in his own way, than to take the guiding out of 
| his hands in the middle of a glacier and with night coming on. 
| But now the guide is apparently going to throw up the task on 
| the first plausible excuse! That being so, the only wise thing is 
| to let Mr. Lloyd George go. The Unionist Party can then pull 
| itself together, and “try to mend a Iroken character and Con- 
| stitution.” No doubt that task has been rendered much more 
difficult by the revolt of the Die-Hards, but still it should be 
| possible, with a little good-will, angl if only the Unionist leaders 
| will have faith in themselves. They must give up hankering 
after a Wizard from the Welsh mountains, to cast a spell over 
ithem. It will be much better worth their while to get the 
| Die-Hards back than to cling to the skirts of Mr. Lloyd George 
' and the National Liberals. 
| The statement of Conservative and Unionist principles, which 
was published in all the papers on Wednesday, signed by Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Carson and a number of osher distinguished 
| men is a very important and, from most points of view, a very 
| satisfactory document. Those who signed it are not only persons 
| of importance, but persons whom the country regards as men of 
| honour, principle, and good intent. They very rightly begin by 
‘drawing attention to the dangers of the present situation and 
‘the need for affirming the principles of stability and progress, 
which the Conservative and Unionist Party have always upheld. 
The chief among these principles are :—({1) The authority of 
Parliament. (2) The protection of the individual in respect of 
life, liberty and property. (3) Resistance to political crimes, 
such as murder, arson, theft, and intimidation, carried out for 
the promotion of political aims. (4) The avoidance of excessive 
taxation and meddlesome officialism. (5) Ttreedom of enter- 
prise. (6) Sound and beneficent administration. (7) Pre- 
servation of peace at home and abroad. (8) Firm and unselfish 
government throughout the Empire. The signatories end by 
declaring thet they invite the co-operation of every honest and 
patriotic citizen. 








So far from seeing anything to criticize or object to in these 
principles, we regard their enforcement as essential to national 
salvation. We do, however, trust most sincerely that these 
principles will be enforced and maintained in a conservative 
and moderate spirit. We mean by this that the leaders of the 
movement should do nothing to confuse and break up still further 
the bewildered Unionist Party. They must not follow Mr. 
Lloyd George's example, even though they have far better 
motives and far less selfish aims. ‘Their first object should be 
to keep the existing Unionist Party together and to take it as 
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their corner-stone and foundation. On it they may yet build 
freedom’s strongest and best citadel—templum et arx—at once 
a fortress and a shrine. 


That there should be dissatisfaction with the present Unionist 
leaders who can wonder? But the work of re-establishing the 
Party, for that is what it comes to, must not be begun with any 
delations, proscriptions or exclusions, but by applying the 
spirit of comprehension. The leaders cannot, of course, get men 
to act with them against their will, but there should be as 
few recriminations as possible and as much good will. It is 
obvious that Mr. Lloyd George cannot, after what has hap- 
pened, continue to lead a Constitutional and Unionist Party ; 
but everything must be done to prevent his leaving behind 
him a legacy of uncertainty, distraction and enmity. There 
is still time to save the Party, but it cannot be saved if we 
begin with an explosion. 


We, of course, realize that such explosions sometimes cannot 
be avoided, but we do not believe that one is inevitable now. 
After all, the great and indisputable fact is that the majority 
of the British people believe in the things that the Unionist 
Party stands for. In face of that fact, what is to prevent the 
foundation of a Democratic and Constitutional Party, whose 
business shall be to maintain the solidarity of the nation and 
the Empire ? Was there ever a better or more inspiring ideal 
for a political party ? , 


Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Oxford on Friday, March 3rd 
discussed the political crisis. He admitted that the “ great 
departure” in surrendering to Sinn Fein had come as a severe 
shock to some of the best men in his parity. Yet differences 
about Ireland must not develop into a split. Mr. Lloyd George, 
observing the Unionist unrest, had offered to resign and support 
a Unionist Ministry. Mr. Chamberlain said that he and his 
Unionist colleagues had replied that the interests of the nation, 
and even of the Unionist Party, would be injured by the Prime 
Minister’s resignation. The Coalition had given the country 
a stable Government and, thanks to it, Great Britain stood 
“like a rock in shifting sands” as the most influential Power 
in Europe. Mr. Chamberlain defined the main objects of the 
Unionist Party, apart from the upholding of the Throne, as 
the maintenance of Parliament, the defence of private property 
and individual freedom, and the guaranteeing of peace abroad 
by an alliance with France and Belgium. The Coalition 
Liberals, he said, had the same aims, whereas the Labour Party 
and the “ Wee Frees” challenged such a policy and would be 
the only people to profit by a breach in the Coalition. 





Sir L. Worthington Evans, the Secretary for War, spoke to 
much the same purpose that night at Colchester. He admitted 
that in many constituencies the Conservative organizations 
wanted Conservative rather than Coalition candidates. But 
he denied that Mr. Lloyd George’s policy at home or abroad 
was in any way opposed to Conservative principles. The 
Conservatives had a large majority in the House, partly through 
the loyal support of Mr. Lloyd George, and they could form a 
Government as strong as any that had ever held office. But 
that Government would not be the Government for which the 
electors voted in 1918, and it would have to go to the country. 
The speaker would not admit that he feared the outcome of 
an appeal to the electors, but he could not see why the party 
should lose the support of its allies in fighting the Labour and 
“Wee Free” combination. He looked forward to the absorption 
of the Coalition Liberals in the Conservative Party just as the 
Liberal-Unionists had been absorbed. Meanwhile, he hoped 
that Mr. Lloyd George would remain in office. But Conservatives 
must back up their leaders in supporting the Prime Minister. 








On Saturday last, Mr. Churchill, speaking at Loughborough, 
advocated the continuance of the Coalition—* the best Govern- 
ment I have ever seen’’—as the surest means of repelling the 
attacks of the Socialist Party. He commented on the fact 
that of the two Labour candidates for Dundee one is a Socialist 
ind the other an avowed Communist. The only difference 


between them was that “a Socialist will coax and wheedle 
you and argue you into ruin, and the Communist would ram 
ruin down your throat with a bayonet on the Russian plan.” 
He praised the Government for all their works and said that 
he prospects of a revival of prosperity would be shattered 
ry the advent of a Socialist Ministry. He repeated his assertion 
hat the Socialists were unfit to govern, They were a class 








party with a class policy. They were bitterly divided amone 
themselves, and the leaders were afraid to lead. Their abeurd 
doctrines ignored human nature. Socialism was an ancient 
delusion and meant nothing less than slavery for the mass of 
the people. 


Sir Arthur Balfour made an earnest appeal at the City Carlton 
Club on Tuesday for the maintenance of the Coalition. The two. 
party system was a fair-weather system ; it was not practicable 
during the War, and the difficulties now to be faced were more 
complicated than the War problems. We could only deal with 
the general unrest by co-operation. Moreover, the old party 
differences had vanished. Sir Arthur Balfour declared that 
he had never known a Government in which there was greater 
harmony of purpose. He praised the Prime Minister for his 
courage, his resource, and his originality. What was the use 
of abusing him, even if he was not superhumanly perfect ? 
He was “ one of the greatest figures of one of the greatest periods 
of the world’s history.” Conservatives must continue heartily 
to support this “great co-operative national party,” upon 
whose leaders depended the wise steering of the British Empire 
through moments of very great difficulty. 


The papers of Thursday published a message from the Govern- 
ment of India to Mr. Montagu which has astounded the nation. 
The message was officially published in India at the time when 
it was telegraphed to England. The Government of India puts 
on record the intense state of unrest in India and then urges 
upon the British Government the need for (1) the evacuation of 
Constantinople ; (2) the recognition of the suzerainty of the 
Sultan of Turkey over the Holy places; and (3) the restoration 
to Turkey of Smyrna, and Thrace including Adrianople. When 
we go to press we do not know whether Mr. Montagu has been 
taken by surprise or whether he encouraged the publication of 
this message. Whatever the explanation may be, we do not 
exaggerate when we say that we are appalled at what has 
happened. We cannot call to mind any action parallel to this 
in the history of the Empire. 


It would have been perfectly proper for the Government of 
India to urge their points upon the home Government. We do 
not agree with them, but the Government of India aro in a very 
tight place, and they have, of course, a perfect right, in fact a 
duty, to say what they believe. The wrongness of the whole 
thing is that an attempt has been made to force the hand of 
the British Government by declaring the ad hoc views of the 
Government of India to all the people of India. This is dono 
at a time when Britain, France and Italy are about to discuss the 
whole situation in the Near East. The ground of discussion is 
rent asunder under our feet. The Mosiems of India are en- 
couraged to claim in the interests of Turkey more than they 
ever dreamed of. 


The Government of India seem to have lost sight entirely of 
the fact that the Empire is a huge Trust; that the Moslems of 
India are but a section of the various races and peoples; and 
that the Empire can be governed only on the understanding 
that the central authority accepts no dictation from any section. 
We must return to this lamentable subject next week. Mean- 
while we can say no more than this by way of comment: that 
anyone might have foreseen the kind of trouble which would 
follow if there were delay in making peace with Turkey. Im- 
mediately after the War the Turks would have accepted almost 
any terms justly imposed upon them. The delay has embroiled 
everything and everybody. What the British people will not 
tolerate now is that the Government should tell them that 
things have “ gone so far” in India that India must be dealt 
with on the Irish plan. In the case of Ireland we consented, 
because we could not do otherwise, to this necessary doctrine of 
despair. But the Government should take warning in time that 
the nation will not quietly allow them to bring Indian affairs 
into a parallel condition and then apply to India the arguments 
which they applied to Ireland. 


We have assumed, for the purposes of argument, that the 
Indian Government were acting on their own account. But 
if it were proved that the British Government, as the J'ies 
declares, had authorized, and perhaps even inspired, the 
declaration from Delhi, the whole blame would have to be 
transferred to their shoulders. In that case it would appear 
that the Secretary for India, with the support of a Cabinet 
majority or of the Prime Minister alone, was publicly flouting 
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his colleague the Foreign Secretary. Such an open confession 
that the Cabinet was divided about its Eastern or Near Eastern 
policy would be even worse than the policy of letting things 
drift which has been pursued too long. 


India is now feeling the pinch of bad trade, aggravated by 
the revolutionary agitation which Mr. Gandhi is still permitted 
to carry on. ‘The new Indian Budget shows a deficit of 
£21,000,000, to be covered by loans, although taxation is 
increased by £33,000,000. The normal import duty is increased 
to 15 per cent. of the value of the goods, much to the annoyance 
of Lancashire, and the corresponding Excise on textiles 
to 74 per cent. The Legislative Assembly has raised an 
outcry against the military expenditure, which is admittedly 
high although, as Lord Rawlinson told them plainly on 
Tuesday, it cannot be safely reduced. India, without the 
British Army, would speedily lapse into anarchy, and, as the 
Mopleh revolt showed, the Hindus would be the first to suffer. 
The Viceroy can enforce the Budget, with or without the approval 
of the Assembly, but it is just as well that the native members 
should be made to realize India’s financial straits, 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, March 2nd, the 
Committee stage began on the Irish Free State (Agreement) 
Bill. We must content ourselves with choosing particular 
points and shall naturally choose the discussions which turned 
upon Ulster, as the protests of the Ulster members dominated 
the debate. Captain Craig said that the inclusion of Ulster 
in the Treaty was only a continuation of the Prime Minister's 
demand to coerce Ulster. Mr. Ronald McNeill complained 
of the persistent refusal of the Government to answer the simple 
question which had been addressed to them. What Ulster 
wanted to know was exactly what had been promised verbally 
to Mr. Collins about the Ulster boundary. Why had Mr. 
Collins produced 2 map and stated that he had been promised 
the surrender to the Free State of a large part of the Northern 
territory ? Sir James Craig, on the other hand, had been assured 
that any changes in the boundary would be merely minor 


rectifications. 








Yet, went on Mr. McNeill, although the Prime Minister had 
been continually charged with dishonourable behaviour, he 
had never met that charge. That, surely, was “an extra- 
ordinary attitude.” There was no reason why Northern Ireland 
should have been included in the Treaty at all, except, of course, 
for some reason peculiar to the Government—and the Govern- 
ment would give their critics no satisfaction on that point. 
For his part he believed that there had been “a deliberate 
act of treachery”’ on the part of Ministers. The Government 
had gone back on the solemn pledges which they gave to Ulster 
in the Act of 1920. Mr. Churchill refused to take Mr. McNeill 
literally, and merely rallied him upon importing “ unnecessary 
heat” into the debate. But he did not answer the simple 
question. Mr. Percy moved an amendment, the effect of which 
was to make it clear that the Free State would have no right to 
secede. Mr. Churchill reaffirmed the intention of the Govern- 
nent to refuse complete independence to Ireland, but he rejected 
the amendment as unnecessary. The Treaty, he said, gave all 
the assurances that were necessary. 








On Friday, March 3rd, Lord Hugh Cecil returned to the bound- 
ary problem by moving an amendment, the effect of which was 
‘o make it clear that any change should consist only in minor 
udjustments. Mr. Churchill refused every amendment which 
“altered, explained or interpreted” the Treaty. If Parliament 
altered the Treaty, Dail Eireann would also begin altering it. 
Captain Craig declared that the nearest thing to an answer to 
the simple question about the boundaries which had been 
xtracted from the Prime Minister was his statement that he 
“never gave any assurance that the larger part of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh would be transferred.” If that was all the Prime 
Minister could say Ulster’s case was proved. The Government 
had got themselves into a dreadful mess and must break their 
pledges either to Ulster or to Sinn Fein. He claimed that the 
pledges given to Ulster were much the more sacred. We must 
congratulate the Ulster representatives on the remarkable 
ability with which they pressed their case. There is no doubt 
whatever that they have produced a deep impression in England. 
We are sure that there never was a time when the Ulster cause 
was seen to be stronger or, what is more important, more reason- 
able. On Wednesday the Biil was read a third time by 295 
vates to 52, . 





Sir Robert Bird, the son of the late Coalition Unionist member 
for West Wolverhampton, retained the seat in the by-election 
on Tuesday, defeating the Labour candidate, Mr. Walkden, 
by @ majority of 2,991 on a very heavy poll. The Unionist 
received 16,790 votes—or 3,461 more than his father had at the 
General Election; Mr. Walkden, who was a candidate in 1918, 
polled 13,799 votes—an increase of 3,641. The Unionist 
majority was thus only 180 votes less than before. The result 
was a great disappointment for the Labour Party, who had 
the full support of the Independent Liberals and who were 
confident of winning easily. They fought the election on the 
question of unemployment, but they were much embarrassed 
by their alliance with the Communists in the London County 
Council election and by the object lesson in Socialist maled- 
ministration which Poplar affords. 


Lord Trevethin, who at the age of seventy-cight was appointed 
Lord Chief Justice last April, resigned his office last week. The 
Morning Post says that he was compelled to resign suddenly 
and with scant courtesy. He has been succeeded, in accordance 
with general expectation, by Sir Gordon Hewart, who is 
to receive a peerage. Sir Gordon Hewart, as the ablest 
of the Coalition Liberal Ministers, was induced by the Prime 
Minister to retain the Attorney-Generalship instead of going 
to the Bench last year. It may be inferred, perhaps, that 
in the changed situation Mr. Lloyd George no longer 
feels it necessary to keep his trusted follower in the House. 
Sir Ernest Pollock has become Attorney-General, and the 
office of Solicitor-General, thus vacated, has been given 
to another Unionist, Mr. Leslie Scott, who is one of the busiest 
and most talented men at the Bar. These changes will cause by- 
elections in East Leicester and in the Exchange division of 
Liverpool, though it seems that Mr. Scott may not be opposed. 

The Lords’ Committee of Privileges decided last week that 
Lady Rhondda, as a peeress in her own right, must receive a 
writ of summons to the Upper House. As the Act of 1919 
provided that a person should not be disqualified by sex from 
“the exercise of any public function,” it was hard to see how 
the Committee could decide otherwise. In the Middle Ages the 
husbands of peeresses were summoned in right of their wives, 
but no peeress is known to have sat and voted in the House of 
Lords. The last barrier to women’s public activities is now 
removed. The decision in favour of Lady Rhondda will benefit 
twenty ladies, who in their own right are pecresses of England 
or of Great Britain. There are also six Scottish peeresses who 
are eligible for election as representative peers of Scotland. 








The attempt of the Labour and Communist Parties to capture 
the London County Council at the elections on Thursday, 
March 2nd, was handsomely defeated. The ratepayers, roused 
from their apathy by the crazy extravagance of the Poplar 
Labour eouncillors and guardians, went to the polls in fairly 
large numbers and voted down the spendthrifts and revolu- 
tionaries. The Labour Party had put forward 96 candidates 
and had worked very hard for them, but in nearly every district 
it was beaten by considerable majorities. In the end it contrived 
only to retain the 16 seats which it had before, and it lost its 
veteran leader, Mr. Gosling. The Progressives suffered through 
their half-concealed sympathy for Labour and their reluctance 
to enforce economy ; they lost a third of their 39 seats, and their 
leader, Dr. Scott Lidgett. The Municipal Reformers, on the 
other hand, gained a triumph, and returned to power with 82— 
instead of 68—seats out of a total of 124, 





It would be unwise to deduce political morals from the County 
Council election, the result of which apparently presents a 
striking contrast with the recent by-elections in which the 
Coalition have suffered losses. No doubt many of the Municipal 
Reformers are Unionists. But the Municipal Reform party 
won the County Council election because it offered the hard- 
pressed ratepayer a definite programme of prudent economy, 
as opposed to the lukewarm Progressive proposals and to the 
avowed desire of the Labour and Communist Parties to bleed 
the unhappy citizens of London for all kinds of fantastic schemes 
of ‘‘ work.or maintenance,’ municipal banks and so forth. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Feb. 16, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, ¥7$° 
Thursday week, 963; @ year ago, 5} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
————— 
THE MYSTERY OF THE ABORTIVE CRISIS. 
” ITH how little wisdom the world is governed ! ” 


Could there be a better example of the well- 
known aphorism than the way in which the recent political 
crisis was brought about and developed and apparently 
ended? If the object, of all concerned had been to do 
as much harm as possible to the interests, not only of the 
Unionist Party, but of the National Liberals, and, finally, 
of the causes represented by the Coalition, they would 
have acted almost exactly as they did. We are not saying 
that there was no cause for the crisis or that it had no 
reality behind it. All that we say is that, admitting that 
there was friction and that there were great differences 
of opinion, these differences, instead of being handled in 
the way least likely to increase them, were handled as 
if the object were conflict, irritation, ill-will, coupled with 
the maximum of personal humiliation. 

Let us look at the matter first of all from the Prime 
Minister’s point of view. Though we disagree with him 
profoundly in his management of affairs at home and abroad, 
we can understand his case. The Coalition Government, 
i.e., his Government, is based upon Unionist support and, 
cannot exist without that support. When, then, he saw 
himself opposed and criticized by the chief manager of 
the Unionist Party, Sir George Younger (rightly as we think, 
but, of course, unfairly as Mr. Lloyd George thinks), it 
was, from his point of view, not unnatural that he should 
consider whether it was possible for him to “ carry on.” 

Having come to the conclusion that he could not pretend 
that all was well but must see where he stood, he would, 
unless he had a deliberate intention to exasperate the 
situation and make compromise impossible, have decided 
that whatever must be done in the way of protest must 
be done privately and with the utmost tact. In 
other words, one would have expected the Prime 
Minister to have privately told his Unionist colleagues, 
and especially their leader, Mr. Chamberlain, that he 
did not see how things could continue on their present 
footing. As a result of Sir George Younger’s last speech, 
he felt that either he must resign or else Sir George Younger 
must be asked to explain away his words, or if not, find 
some other field for his political activities. But in pre- 
senting these alternatives, the Prime Minister would, one 
might have thought, have said that though he had reluct- 
antly come to this decision he was most anxious to do 
nothing to injure the Unionist Party which had supported 
him so long, or, again, to imperil the safety of the nation. 
Therefore, if he was compelled to resign, he wanted to do 
it in the way that would be least injurious and cause least 
want of confidence. The fact that a General Election 
was imminent would intensify this desire to make the 
breach, if breach there must be, take place under con- 
ditions as little irritating as possible. 

The next step should surely have been for Mr. 
Chamberlain to call his Unionist colleagues together, if not, 
indeed, the whole Party, and to point out to them the nature 
of the choice which it had become necessary for them to 
make, Presumably he would have gone on to say that 
three courses were before them. They might side (1) 
with the Prime Minister, or (2) with Sir George Younger ; 
but, fortunately, there was (3) another alternative. That 
was to induce the Prime Minister to patch up the quarrel, 
or at any rate to ignore Sir George Younger’s words till 
the General Election had taken place. One can imagine the 
Unionist Leader adding that, owing to the fact that the 
Prime Minister’s action and his appeal to the Unionist 
leader had not become public, there was no insuperable 
obstacle to a compromise. Sir George Younger, having 
male his protest, would, no doubt, remain silent. The Prime 
Minister, on the other hand, might prevent his friends in 
the Government or in the Press uttering hostile criticism of 
the Unionist manager. If this was done, the incident 
would soon be forgotten in the rush of great events. 

What must be our amazement when we reflect that nothing 
of this kind took place. Instead of the Prime Minister 
making his protest tactfully and in private he gave it a 
publicity provocative, if not indeed insulting, in its nature. 
He gave to the Press an account of his communication to 





Mr. Austen Chamberlain just as if the quarrel were one 
between two shopkeepers in a country-town. To do that 
was not to make the solution easier or to prevent damage 
being done to the Unionist cause, but to render the makine 
up of the quarrel almost impossible; it was to do the 
maximum of injury to all the interests concerned. It 
looked, in fact, as if Mr. Lloyd George had set himself the 
task of wrecking the Unionist Party, and wrecking it so 
thoroughly that it could never be refitted. 

We do not suggest that Mr. Lloyd George formed any 
such deliberate intention. It was obviously not to his 
interest to do so. If he held that a split had to come, 
unless Sir George Younger’s powers of speech were 
limited, it was obviously to his interest to get as many 
Unionists on his side as possible. But the way to persuade 
Unionists that he was their friend was not to smash the 
Party in a fit of ill-temper. It was to make people say 
that, though he had not been very well treated by the 
Party manager, he had shown such restraint and such 
consideration for his former colleagues and had proposed his 
resignation in so loyal a spirit that all Unionists must feci 
under an obligation to him. 

The easiest and most natural explanation of the whole 
wretched business is that Mr. Lloyd George, faced with 
such conditions as these, would not take the trouble to 
control his annoyance and so indulged his natural 
inclination for wrecking. There is, however, another 
explanation possible, though we confess that it will seem 
somewhat too subtle and elaborate in the case of a man 
who takes such short views as the Prime Minister is known 
to take. May not Mr. Lloyd George have said to himself 
something of this sort? “ My only chance of getting that 
complete power which will enable me to do really great 
things for my country, is to destroy, smash and 
pulverize that section of the Unionist Party which 
is really at heart suspicious of me, though it has 
given me nominal allegiance. As long as the people, 
who are represented by Sir George Younger, are clinging 
round my legs, or slyly sowing tares in my wheat, I can 
never do myself justice. As long as I tolerate their exist- 
ence I shall not make any real headway. Therefore, I had 
better take the opportunity which is offered me by Sir 
George Younger’s speech and by the imminence of the 
General Election to smash the old Unionist Party and then 
remake the Party out of the fragments, adding thereto, 
not only my own National Liberals, but very possibly 
certain sections of other parties. That will be a party 
worth leading. It is true, no doubt, that I could apparently 
arrive at the same result by agreeing to a fusion or amalgz- 
mation with the Unionists, by becoming, that is, a Unionist 
myself and bringing in my colleagues. If I did that, 
however, without the climination of the Youngerites, | 
should always be in leading-strings. If,on the other hand, 
I first break up the Party, and then remake it, I shall be 
master in my own house, Surgeons to make a limb grow 
straight often have to break it and reset it. Besides, to 
talk about resignation is not the same thing as to resign. 
I may quite possibly be able to attain my object of getting 
rid of my opponents in the Coalition merely by a threat. 
No doubt, owing to my having caused a split, I shall, 
after the General Election, come back with a good deal 
smaller majority than before. But there will be no great 
harm in that. Huge Parliamentary majorities often 
mean a limitation of power for the leader, not an aug- 
mentation. When a leader has only a majority of forty or 
fifty, he is able to say that, unless there is absolute loyalty 
and discipline, the Government will be turned out. If the 
majority is huge, he cannot make these appeals, or, if he 
does make them, nobody will believe in them.” 

That, it seems to us, is by no means an impossible 
explanation of what is, in any case, one of the strangest 
political incidents ever recorded. But, be the true explanation 
what it may, the statement with which we began this 
article remains unchallengeable. The whole thing has 
been managed in such a way as to do, not the minimum, 
but the maximum of harm to the Unionist Party. What- 
ever the ultimate issue, whatever the intent, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s handling of the situation has given a deadly blow 
to the Party which has maintained him in power for nearly 
five years, 

And what a moment he has chosen! The whole world 
is full of our bungled or half-finished tasks. Ireland is 
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not only neither conciliated nor pacified, but is almost as 
full as ever of murder, anarchy, plots, and hates. The 
only clear difference is that we have filled Northern Ireland 
with suspicion and the sense that she is going to be be- 
trayed. India is in a state so perilous—even the Army is 
now affected—that one hardly dares to describe the situa- 
tion. In Egypt we have yielded in such a way as to get 
the minimum of gratitude and the maximum of distrust. 
In Palestine we are letting the Zionists goad the Arabs into 
revolt. In Turkey we appear to be backing the Greeks in 
their futile access of megalomania—a policy of all the 
perils. In the matter of the re-establishment of trade with 
Central Europe we “ haver”’ rather than act. At home 
we cannot make up our minds to spend only what we 
can afford, and so are preparing the way for Labour— 
a party whose financial policy is as childish as it is ruinous. 
Apparently this seems to Mr. Lloyd George the appropriate 
moment, not for picking up the pieces, but for smashing 
more china, What a strange Wizard ! 





POLITICAL VAMPIRISM. 

J E have dealt in the preceding article with the mystery 

of the recent crisis. Here our readers may be 
interested to see some quotations from the study on 
* Political Vampirism *’ which we published close upon two 
years ago. We hae no wish to pose as prophets, and still 
less to indulge in the vanity of “‘ We told you so,” but there 
is a certain interest, if not much practical profit, in seeing 
how the conditions which now prevail were described by us 
when the Coalition was in the very heyday of its strength, 
that is, in the spring of 1919. The article in question 
began as follows :— 

“The dangers that threaten the Unionist Party are to be 
found in tite recklessness, levity, insincerity and political selfish- 
ness of Mr. Lloyd Goorge. Mr. Lloyd George is a species of 
political Vampire. He sucks the blood from cach _ political 
Party in turn. When it is drained dry he leaves it to its fate. 
He himself flourishes on the process. It is death and damnation 
to the unfortunate subject of the Vampire’s operations. That 
s how we are obliged to read the past, and, if the Unionist Party 
s not very vigilant and active, how we shall have to read the 
‘uture.”” 


Here is another excerpt :— 

“A man less skilled than Mr. Lloyd George in the arts of the 
Party Manager would probably have thought it better to become 
+ Unionist, since that Party was evidently so willing to acclaim 
nim and to accord him its favours. His strategy was different. 
No sooner had he disposed of the Liberals than he began the 

wrocess of living on the blood of the Unionist Party, but without 
sntering the Party. He set going disintegrating influences 
similar to those which had ruined the Liberals, and it is clear 
‘hat unless this process is stopped the Unionists will soon be 
bled almost as white as the Liberals. The process was begun 
by Mr. Lloyd George introducing and keeping in the Ministry, 
as noticed above, a large number of Liberals of more than 
doubtful political character, a veritable group of Party undesir- 
ables, and this in spite of the fact that the great majority of his 
supporters were Unionists. This alleged reinforcement of the 
Unionists was commended in the columns of the Government 
Press, where it became the fashions some months ago to talk 
loudly if vaguely about ‘ Tories,’ and to represent the Unionist 
= of the Ministry as consisting of reactionaries who must 
watched lest they did the country a mischief. It was later 
suggested that the unpopularity which soon began to cloud the 
triumph of the General Election was due to these so-called 
Tories. As a matter of fact, the unpopular, the dangerous, the 
suspected members of the Ministry were almost without exception 
Liberals—the men who had left the sinking ship to serve under 
Mr. Lloyd George.” 

Here is the conclusion of our study in “ Political 
Vampirism ” :— 

“And what is to happen next? We venture to say that 
what will happen next will be that Mr. Lloyd George before 
it is too late will find that, though he may have been a very 
devil in the carnal part, he was still always a sad, good Labourite 
at heart. As tired of working with Unionists as he was of work- 
ing with Liberals, he will tell the Labour Party that they alono 
can satisfy him, and he will place at their disposal his experience 
and his compact and efficient, if small, party machine. Let 
them choose him as their Chief, and he will at once secure them 
office by a raging, tearing propaganda which will include all the 
most attractive points in the Labour programme. If this 
does happen, and in our belief it is very likely to happen if 
Mr. Lloyd George is allowed completely to destroy the Unionist 
Party, what will the Labour Party say? Unless they show 
more worldly wisdom and prudence than they have yet shown, 
they will, wo believe, in spite of their personal dislike of Mr. 
Lloyd George, yield to the temptation of taking office, and 
80 give him the opportunity of ruining their Party as he has 

ruined the Liberals and the Unionists. If he is given that 





opportunity, most surely he will use it. ‘The only difference will 
be that the process will probably be rather more rapid owing to 
the rawness of the Labour legions, a rawness which will make 
them break all the more rapidly. However, this is prophecy. 
What we are concerned with, and what we implore the Unionist 
rank-and-file to consider, and to consider at once, is how td 
save the Unionist Party from destruction.” 





SIR ARTHUR BALFOUR. 


FPXHE conferring on Mr. Balfour of the Order of the 

Garter has given genuine satisfaction to everyone 
who likes to see distinction and eminence in public life 
receive its appropriate reward. The satisfaction is all the 
greater in these days when people have become accus- 
tomed to looking on with a dry smile while honours are 
showered upon persons who would be placed pretty low 
in the list if there were a plebiscite on the question of 
honour-worthiness, The familiar gibe of Lord Melbourne 
that he liked the Garter because ‘‘ there was no damned 
merit about it ” has, oddly enough, an inverted significance 
nowadays; everybody understands, without any need 
of explanation, that Sir Arthur Balfour’s merit is so great 
that he would not have been made a member of any other 
Order of Knighthood. It is just because of the high 
position he has won as a commoner and a public servant 
and not because he is the possessor of a dukedom by the 
accident of birth that he is now a Knight of the Garter. 
It may be a little difficult to reconcile ourselves at first to 
the new style by which he must be addressed, but on the 
whole the change is well worth while. The latter end of 
his service has been crownéd by far the greatest of his 
achievements—the mingled wisdom, sympathy and 
brilliance in negotiation with which he represented Great 
Britain at the Washington Conference. 

It is strange now to look back and to remember that 
when the Coalition was formed in the war there were 
inany people who wrote and argued angrily that Mr. 
Balfour ought to be excluded. Their intuition, not to 
say their power of arguing from experience, was unequal 
to enabling them to see what reserves of intellectual and 
moral force Mr. Balfour still had in reserve. Is it not all 
a very old story that has its climax in the fruition of 
Sir Arthur Balfour’s career? The man of brains and 
character with a long practice behind him is over and 
over again thrust into the shades of under-estimation 
while furious plaudits are poured upon some brand-new 
organization, some specially invented piece of machinery 
for enabling you to do in one day what was formerly done 
in one year, some furore for the “ business man ” as pre- 
ferable to the man whose whole circumstances from child- 
hood have endowed him with a political sense or diplo- 
matic accomplishments. Sir Arthur Balfour’s experience 
goes right back to the Berlin Conference of 1878, and it is 
not the least merit of his extraordinarily (in the good sense) 
subtle and adaptable diplomacy that after, as a young man, 
taking part in that battle of wits nearly half a century 
ago—Disraeli employing the device of telling Bismarck 
that his train was waiting to take him back to England, 
and so on—he should have been able as an old man to 
speak at Washington in favour of a new order of diplomacy 
with the patent sincerity and enthusiasm which won the 
admiration of the world. 

It was in a way an unfortunate coincidence for Mr. 
Balfour that shortly after his return from Berlin he pub- 
lished his Defence of Philosophic Doubt. We say “ coinci- 
dence” because probably he never gave a thought to its 
possible effects upon his political reputation. Politicians 
with very little insight and less philosophy perceived in the 
title of the book a clue to the quality of his mind—an 
interesting mind no doubt, they commented, but not a 
political mind, not sharp enough, not positive enough, too 
languorous, too metaphysical. It might have been 
thought that when Mr. Balfour joined that little group of 
audacious guerrillas known as the Fourth Party he had 
given an earnest of his serious intentions because clearly 
he need not have gone out of his way to play the part of 
an incessant tormentor if he really wanted to lead a leth- 
argic life. True, the sheer pugnacity and the impish 
impudence of the party came from its other members and 
not from Mr. Balfour, but it would be interesting 
to know after all that has been written on the subject 
how much ef the political advice given to the Fourth Party 
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by Mr. Balfour remains undisclosed. Circumstances, 
nevertheless, prevailed to fix the popular judgment upon 
Mr. Balfour; he was still thought to be the typical dilet- 
tante, the half-hearted man with no fixed convictions, 
one who had drifted into politics because it was the destiny 
of his kind and his family so to drift. Eton, Oxford, the 
House of Commons, nephew to Lord Salisbury—it was all 
part of an inevitable sequence. 

What was overlooked was the fact that in one sense it 
is precisely the politician who is seen to have no very 

oading kind of ambition who is the safest public servant. 
Ve must guard ourselves against seeming to say this in 
anything of the spirit of those who praise past times and 
wish to have the sway of ruling families restored. Wedo 
not wish that. We are democrats not by necessity but 
by conviction. At the same time he would be very blind 
who did not see at the present stage of democratic evolution 
that those whose acceptance of a political life is due to a 
tradition much more than to a personal craving for fame 
have the great advantage of being immune from many 
current dangers and temptations. They are what they 
are in any case; they always have their self-respect and 
their self-confidence; if high office is long withheld 
from them they do not seriously worry. Their patience 
may seom to some of their friends maddening and inex- 
plicable, and they may easily be accused of laziness when, 
having attained office, they feel that the public good 
requires their resignation. They retire without an ex- 
tremely acute sense of loss; they are still what they wee 
before they started. 

Some such reasons as we have tried to trace may well 
have prevented many people from foreseeing at any stage 
of Mr. Balfour's career the magnitude of his final 
triumph. Not even the extraordinary pertinacity and 
the personal courage which he displayed as Secretary for 
Ireland—certainly not qualities of one who was essentially 
lethargic or ambiguously minded—helped such persons to 
the just view. Now that we come to think of it perhaps 
Mr. Balfour’s Irish Secretaryship was the best of all the 
proofs he gave of his real quality ; for while he was putting 
into effect the policy which the Irish Nationalists called 
“coercion”? he was actually making Ireland more pros- 
perous, less disunited and more free from crime than she 
had been for many generations. His policy was by no 
means a cold negative thing but a constructive policy. 
We might take other instances of Mr. Balfour’s true cha- 
racter being forgotten or ignored and then rediscovered, 
His definite acts of military creation—acts at least for 
which he was responsible as Prime Minister—like the 
Committee of Imperial Defence and the Army Council, 
and his unfailingly temperate but plain and solid foreign 

licy might be set alongside his constructive Irish policy. 

ut we want to emphasize now not so much what he 
achieved as the manner in which he achieved it. 

First and foremost we recognize in all his work distinction. 
It is not easy to exaggerate the benefits conferred upon a 
nation, and particularly upon a democracy, when a famous 
ptblic man is attentive to the form and quality in which 
he expresses his thoughts to the public. A political leader 
who in all his public speeches gives of his mental best, who 
is always obviously in contact with the best that has been 
thought and said on any conceivable subject, who never 
plays down but always implies that he expects his audience 
to play up, pays the nation the best compliment. Next 
to Mr. Balfour's obvious distinction we should value his 
loyalty. He has always been loyal to his colleagues and 
always loyal to the unity and secrecy of every Cabinet to 
which he has belonged. He has something like an aesthetic 
love for our institutions, and he has never soiled or dis- 
honoured them. Few Prime Ministers have been put to a 
harder test of loyalty than that to which Mr. Balfour was 
put when Mr, Joseph Chamberlain produced his doctrine 
of Tariff Reform. Mr. Balfour, on becoming Prime 
Minister, had seemed to have the ball at his feet; the 
country was rapidly recovering from the burdens of the 
South African War, and apparently Mr. Balfour had nothing 
to do but to lead a happy family of followers in the direction 
in which they were driven by a single impulse. Tariff 
Reform crippled Mr. Balfour’s Government and the Unionist 
Party. The fact that Mr. Chamberlain enthusiastically and 





sincerely believed in his doctrine and that he would not 
have forced it upon his party if he had not believed it 





necessary for the salvation of the country does not detract 
from the seriousness of the difficulties that were thrust 
upon Mr. Balfour. There is no need now to go back 
upon that mighty controversy or to determine whether 
Mr. Balfour’s convictions about the issue of Free Trade and 
Protection remained throughout “unsettled,” to use his 
one phrase. He may have thought no more than that, 
however much he was inclined towards the end to side 
with Mr. Chamberlain, the proposed leap was rather too 
much in the dark and that a Fabian policy would be the 
safest thing for the country. If his motive was merely 
that there is surely an increasingly large number of persons 
who would say now that his instinct was right and that 
he never served the country better than when he hastened 
slowly. But throughout all that period of great strain 
when he lost many political friends he was loyal to Mr. 
Chamberlain. It was often remarked at the time how 
loyal Mr. Chamberlain was to him, and of course that was 
so; but Mr. Balfour was Prime Minister, and in all the 
circumstances his loyalty and consideration for Mr. Cham- 
berlain were very remarkable and we do not think that 
they were sufficiently acknowledged by Unionists. 

So again this week Sir Arthur Balfour has made the most 
loyal of all the speeches that have been made in the interests 
of Mr. Lloyd George. We thoroughly disagree with his 
conclusions and we feel that he has formed a wholly wrong 
estimate of Mr. Lloyd George, but we respect and admire 
loyalty in political life so much that we cannot help respect- 
ing it now. Even the extravagantly eulogistic phrases 
which Sir Arthur Balfour applied to Mr. Lloyd George 
had nothing of offence or the absurdity of fulsomeness 
when it was he who used them ; for they fell suitably into 
their place in an argument which was at least carefully 
considered and keenly felt. 





THE THREATENED LOCK-OUT., 

¢ le: political crisis has been so absorbing that  surpris- 

ingly little attention has been paid to the disputes 
in the engineering and shipbuilding trades. Yet in ordinary 
times these disputes, which if not settled may cause the 
unemployment of nearly two million men, would have 
filled the whole nation with alarm. Although our senses 
have been so buffeted during the past few years that we 
can no longer feel as acutely as we did about matters of 
vital concern, the present industrial trouble is of even 
greater moment than it would be in ordinary times, because 
the country is in a worse position than it ever was before 
to bear a new adversity on the grand scale. In the 
engineering trade the lock-out is timed to begin, if there 
should not be a settlement or postponement, on Saturday, 
March 11th. In the shipbuilding trade the lock-out, if 
it comes, will begin a few days later. On Tuesday the 
Minister of Labour brought together the two sides in the 
engineering dispute, and on Thursday he opened a con- 
ference in the shipbuilding industry. We hope, however, 
for many reasons that there will be an inquiry on a much 
broader basis than that of mere patching-up conferences. 
In all such cases as these it is extremely desirable that 
the public should know the facts. When the facts are 
well known the nation as a whole makes up its mind with 
a sort of rough-and-ready but still penetrating common- 
sense, and experience shows that it is hopeless for either 
side in an industrial dispute to try to hold out against 
a popular verdict. We imagine that even if the two sides 
should not agree within the next few days it would be 
possible for the Government to institute an inquiry under 
the Industrial Courts Act. 

In the hope that there will be a full inquiry we do not 
wish to lay the blame heavily on either side, but so far 
as we are able to judge from the facts before us, the 
employers in the engineering trade do not seem to have 
nearly a strong enough case to justify them in throwing 
perhaps a million men out of work. In 1920 an arrange- 
ment was come to between the employers and the men 
in the engineering trades with regard to overtime. It 
was agreed that there should be no overtime as a regular 
system, but that overtime should be permitted when it 
was necessary, as for instance in the case of repairs to 
plant and so forth. The hottest part of the dispute turns 
upon the meaning of this word “ necessary.” The Engineer- 
ing Employers’ Federation, under the Chairmanship of 
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Sir Allan Smith, says that the employers must decide 
when overtime is necessary, and that the men have nothing 
to do with it. The men declare, on the other hand, that 
overtime has, in effect, been imposed as a regular system 
even when it could not be described by the wildest stretch 
of imagination as “ necessary,” and that they are unwilling 
to go on submitting to this as they feel that they are thereby 
keeping unemployed many of their mates who might get 
work under a more reasonable allocation of the time. The 
dispute culminated in something like an ultimatum which 
was sent by the employers. The Engineering Employers’ 
Federation required that the men should not only desist 
from all attempts to place restrictions on overtime, but 
should disavow any attempt to interfere with the manage- 
ment of works. As a set off to the pledges required from 
the men the employers promised to respect all the “ proper 
functions’ of the trade unions. This proposal, or ulti- 
matum, was referred to the unions at a ballot, and the 
Executive of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, no 
doubt feeling ‘has the unions were financially much too 
weak to carry ou a struggle at present, advised the men to 
accept the terms. The men, however, rebelled against 
this advice and by a majority, though not a large one, 
refused the terms. 

We fear that the phrase “ proper functions” of trade 
unions is as full of catches as the phrase “ necessary ” 
applied to overtime. Sir Allan Smith has said that the 
men are aiming at Soviet management of the works, and 
that if the employers do not hold out now they will not 
be able in future to call their businesses their own—the 
works will be run by a lot of interfering busybodies who 
will bring about disaster in double quick time. Nobody 
feels a greater respect than we do for those who manage 
British engineering works; they are among the leaders 
of the world, and it would be ridiculous that first-rate 
experience and brains should be displaced by men who are 
much better adapted to making speeches from soap boxes 
than to designing machinery, fixing prices and studying 
the coy markets of the world. But when we have admitted 
this we are bound to say that the times are past when it 
was possible to lay it down that the manual workers should 
have no say at all in the running of a factory. The word 
“management ” is of very wide significance, and for our 
part we are unable to discover any reason why representa- 
tions about wages and the number of hours worked should 
be regarded—as they are—as among the proper functions 
of trade unions and representations about overtime should 
be regarded as improper. The one set of questions fades 
into the other. Surely there is no logical dividing line. 

It would be disastrous if the manual workers ran off 
with the idea, as they are evidently inclined to do, that 
the employers are forcing them to a surrender now merely 
because the funds of the trades unions are depleted and 
the men are weak and dispirited. We do not believe 
that this is the motive of the employers, but the very 
fact that it is thought to be is a danger signal. To allow 
the men to think that they are being victimized is a sure 
way to create revolutionaries. That is why we hope that 
all the facts will be made known at an impartial inquiry. 

The dispute in the shipbuilding trade is concerned 
entirely with wages. The employers propose that wages 
should be reduced by 26s. 6d. a week over and above the 
reduction of 18s. a week which was accepted last year. 
At a ballot the men rejected this proposal by a majority 
of 10 to 1. Whether the shipbuilding industry, which is 
at present very nearly on its beam ends, can continue at 
all without a very large reduction in wages, we are not 
in a position to say. Here, again, is a clear case for inquiry 
and public statement. Comparatively low-paid work is 
better than no work at all, and it may be that these are 
the alternatives. Neither side in these disputes has 
anything whatever to lose by inquiry and a complete 
presentation of the facts, if we may assume, as we hope 
we inay, that neither side demands more than justice. 

Although the employers in the engineering trade seem, 
to us, to have chosen a bad occasion, or pretext, for a trial 
of strength with the men, there is no doubt whatever 
that there is a vast range of controversies in the industrial 
world about which the public would like to be informed. 
Take a very simple instance. The employers say that 
they cannot carry on their work with such profits as will 
guarantee the renewal of capital if the trade unions restrict 











the amount which men may produce. They say that 
the practice of “ ca’canny ”’ is rife. On the other hand we 
continually read speeches by Labour leaders who declare 
that “ca’canny ” has been set up as a bogy and that it 
hardly exists. What is the truth? If the unions are 
really not putting impediments in the way of the recovery 
of our trade they have nothing whatever to lose, but 
everything to gain, by letting the nation know the facts. 
A thorough inquiry might be of enormous benefit, not 
merely to the engineering and shipbuilding trades, but to 
all industry. If it helped the manual workers to establish 
their exact rights of negotiation with the employers and 
to define their share in “ management” it would also 
help the employers by disposing publicly of many silly 
myths in which manual workers believe. The ordinary 
worker does not in the least understand that the more 
capital there is the more money there is to pay in wages. 
The true paradise of the manual worker is a world in which 
rival capitalists are bidding against one another to buy 
what the worker has to sell, that is to say, his labour, It 
has been said that in an average firm the total capital has 
to be renewed once in every ten years. A capital sum of 
perhaps £400 is now required to set every fresh labourer 
to work. The vast majority of manual workers have no 
conception of these things. They do not understand what 
a shy bird capital is, how tricky the problem of prices, 
and how wearying and elusive the search for markets, 

We have often wished that every firm could lay its books 
open for the employees to examine. The employees might 
then get, without the necessity of a brutal trial of strength, 
some inkling of that truth which was learned in dire and 
humiliating disaster by the Italian manual workers in 
Milan and elsewhere when they dispensed with their direct- 
ing staffs and discovered that the work of the factories 
came instantly to a standstill. We agree that in an effec- 
tive sense the employers must be “free to run their own 
show.” But that does not by any means condemn the 
unions to exclusion from many affairs which are of vital 
concern to them and which may be said to come under the 
head of “management.” To sum up, we are strongly 
of opinion that if the employers in the engineering trades 
do not make the public acquainted with more facts in 
their favour than they have yet revealed, the first point in 
the making of public opinion will be registered against 
them. At the time of the coal strike we had to complain 
that it was extremely difficult to understand the owners’ 
case, owing to the muddled way in which it was stated, 
and we hope that the employers now will see the un- 
desirability of letting the same thing be said about them. 





WANTED A WORD! 

FYFNHE antithesis of a snub cannot be expressed in any 

single word of legitimate English, We make shift 
with the slang verb to “ buck ’’ when we are put to it to 
make our meaning plain. We say we were “ bucked ” by 
something someone said to us when we are feeling the glow 
of sudden verbal encouragement; but the expression is 
a very new and a rather vague one. It applies to circum- 
stances as well as to words; fair weather bucks us as often 
as fair speech, in fact it witnesses to a linguistic want 
rather than supplies one. Perhaps there is no form of 
slight injury which calls forth so much resentment as a 
snub ; certainly no good turn is remembered with so much 
gratitude as its reverse for which we have no name. Flattery 
no more describes the kind of encouragement we mean 
than abuse describes a snub. Flattery is seldom spon- 
taneous; a snub generally is. So is the sort of sentence 
which bucks the hearer. It is like a little windfall of 
luck or an unexpected present. It appeals to the child in 
us all, and we treasure it as children treasure a gift while 
it is new. After a while, no doubt, we forget, but we put 
the kindness down to the giver’s good account and often 
pay it back though we have forgotten what we are paying 
he. There are, no doubt, a few people whom a snub spurs 
to action and for whom praise simply relaxes effort, but 
we think they are very few. Most of us are depressed 
and weakened by a verbal rebuff, but, no doubt, it occasion- 
ally sharpens the wits of the receiver. The historic snubs, 
those witticisms which knocked a rude man senseless 
and delighted the audience, were almost always reply 
snubs; properly speaking they were retorts inspired by 
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sudden pain. The nian who could make them would 
probably do his best in the face of sharp opposition and 
find in blame an effective spur. The average man, however, 
is the worse for a snub, If he resents it he makes a fool 
of himself ; if he takes it to heart he simply loses heart. 


The truth is, we believe, that Englishmen are very 
sensitive. As individuals they are less resentful perhaps 

than any nation, but they are more on their guard against 
an injury. The reserve of which we are accused is simply 
a shield: a very ornamental shield sometimes, very gaily 
decorated and carried apparently for fur, bit of very 
serviceable material however charmingly wrought and very 
seldom laid aside. 

When we pass from individuals to the nation as a whole, 
all this criticism of ourselves is false. It is a truism to say 
that we not only fight best after a reverse, but we do our best 
work and use our best wits when defeat is possible. The 
same thing is true of all groups and classes in this country 
for good or evil. A snub from a group of employers puts 
the warlike spirit into any group of workmen, and vice versa. 
They instantly organize and, far from being depressed, 
throw down the challenge: “To your tents, O Israel! 
See now to thine own house, David.” In the mass there 
is no humility in us. Right at the bottom of the English- 
man’s moral nature lies loyalty. As a man he has a certain 
dim sense, a vague fear at any rate, that the snub he got 
he deserved, or even if it did not actually contain the 
truth he deserved it on some other account. At any rate 
it is a little against his dignity to resent it, or if he has 
resented it his loss of dignity oppresses him. Somehow 
or other he is put in the wrong by blame. But where 
his country is concerned, conceit is a duty and vanity a 
grace. If he has not got a real belief in his country, a real 
certainty that the man who slights it is in the wrong, he 
feels himself almost a traitor. ‘The man who applies all 
the cold sense he can muster in judging his country’s cause 
is not much of a patriot ; indeed, if he is incapable of an 
unreasoning loyalty he is not much good in any cause. 
The only way to moderate his class enthusiasm is by appeal 
to a larger enthusiasm. If you try any other appeal to 
reason you set his conscience against you, and that means 
you get his whole force. Reverses strengthen him, and 
the fight must be to a finish. 

Causes, however, do not play a very large part in human 
life except at intervals. Individualism is everybody’s 
“ism ’’ whatever flag he may march under; and the man 
who has the power to buck his neighbour knows something 
of the secret of growth, even if he himself remains a weak- 
ling. You cannot cultivate a plant by a simple process 
of cutting back: and much-snubbed children generally 
reach maturity morally undersized or misshapen. 


It is generally taken for granted that snubs and gleams 
of praise come from above to below. We think, however, 
that experience hardly supports the theory. Children 
sometimes give their elders a most memorable and piercing 
snub, and we have all been occasionally most effectually 
bucked by praise from someone whom we have 
regarded as technically an inferior. The values of praise 
are not easy to analyse, Even where the arts are con- 
cerned it is not always the commendation of the critic 
which gives the most pleasure. Every artist or writer or 
musician hears with delight that his work has given pleasure 
to any great man even though his greatness lie in a wholly 
opposite direction. Again, if a beggar in rags were to 
stand rapt before any given picture in a gallery, and to 
be seen by the painter to go away and return as though 
fascinated to look at it once more, the painter would get 
intense pleasure from the incident. Ife would feel he 
had touched some chord in human nature which is funda- 
mental and lies below all learning and culture. One can 
think, however, of many instances in which the value set 
upon praise is less explicable. If a man wrote a book of 
devotion and were told that some great materialistic man 
of science had read it with warm approbation, he would 
be far more bucked than if he heard it had pleased 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. It would be very inter- 


esting to know from a hundred eminent men what comment 
in relation to their work had given them most pleasure and 
most consciously increased their sense of mental energy. 
We believe more than half of them would confess to having 
been bucked by simple people with little right to an 








opinion or by some casual stranger of whose right they 
could not judge. 

Praise is a very mysterious force. How far it is a 
necessary article of spiritual diet it is difficult to say, 
Perhaps no one ever did his best entirely without it. One 
has heard of people who disliked it, but perhaps they were 
only remarkably particular as to its ind. To certain 
proud souls most praise partakes of the nature of a con- 
descension, almost of a liberty, and has the same effect 
upon them asa snub. Abnormally shy men and women, 
again, are made so self-conscious by any allusion to them- 
selves and their performances that rather than sufler its 
embarrassment they will do without any appreciation by 
word of mouth, but they like it very much in print, and 
are as thankful to be bucked as anyone else so long, 
so to speak, as they can save theig faces. 

As a rule an inclination to snub shows very early in 
life, and is mistaken for wit. Men seem born to snub 
and born to buck, just as they are born to rule and 
born to serve. As a matter of fact the last divisicn does 
not hold good universally. There is a third sort who are 
born independent and are no good at either job. Perhaps 
this is the case also where snubbing is concerned. Some 
people always keep at a distance from their acquaintance— 
too great a distance to admit of either a blow or a caress, 
They do not very much like their fellow-creatures. Simple 
people often say with regard to animals, “I would not be 
unkind to the poor things, but I do not care for them.” 
The position is much the same. 

But to return to the born snubber. What makes him 
do it? At times we think it is nothing but pride in sin- 
cerity. “ I always say what I think, you know what [ am,” 
say thesnubbers with conscious virtue when it is pointed out 
to them, or they happen to remember, that they have just 
given a friend a blow between the eyes. We are inclined 
to think that women snub out of crass sincerity more often 
than men do. When women are frank they put their 
whole soul into the virtue, and sometimes rather discredit 
it. As a sex, however, they are, and know they are, 
born to buck. Selfishness accounts for far more gra- 
tuitous snubs than sincerity. The sort of man who is 
called a bear or a rough diamond will lay about him to 
the discomfort of the world out of a sort of rough play. 
That rough play is horribly selfish. Metaphorically speak- 
ing, there are no she-bears. There are cats, we shall be 
told ; but when all is said, cats, though they inspire great 
antipathies, are not very dangerous creatures. 

Perhaps when all is said it is love of power and nothing 
worse which is responsible for most of the snubbing which 
embitters social and domestic life. We most of us want 
to make ourselves felt, and that is to a short-sighted man 
the most obvious method. There is not much poetic 
justice in the world, but there is some. A snub is in 
reality a sort of civilized and much-attenuated curse, and 
it comes home to roost in the end, and it is the “ blighter” 
who suffers. But the reverse of a snub, the thing we have 
no word for, is a sort of little blessing. It does not always 
bring even gratitude to the speaker let alone success, but 
it is a source of success in others, and the man who can 
buck with effect, though he remains all his life a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, is a powerful man though 
the world gives him no name. 





ENGLISH FLOWERS IN KASHMIR. 

HUT in Gulmarg is the next best thing to going home 

for the hot weather. The climate and the scenery 

are like Switzerland. A strong sun and nights in which 
there is just enough chill to enjoy a log fire, the perfect 
antithesis in fact of the plains of India. The caravanserai, 
for it is nothing more than a collection of wooden huts and 
tents with one sprawling hotel, lies in a plateau of the Pir 
Pinjal, overlooking the golden valley of Kashmir. The 
marg of the Kashmiri is a mountain meadow, and Gulmarg 
s “* the meadow of flowers.” The marg is a feature peculiar 
to the Pir Pinjal, the one range in the Himalayas where the 
mountain slopes are not always on end, and one can gallop 
over downs of close bitten turf and through forest glades. 
Bernier, when he crossed the Pir Pinjal with Aurungzebe, 
was delighted to find the whole ground “ enamelled with 
our European flowers.’”” He only missed the hyssop, 
thyme, marjoram, and rosemary. The thyme and marjoram, 
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however, now cover the slopes of “ this frightful moun- 
tain of the world,” and make as fragrant a bed as on 
the Sussex Downs. Bernier discovered that “ the side of 
the mountain facing south, that is, looking towards 
Hindustan, was full of Indian and European plants mingled 
together, but the side exposed to the north crowded exclus- 
ively with “the vegetable productions of Europe ”—a 
somewhat fenciful and arbitrary division. Some of the 
most striking flowers of the Gulmarg forests are not indigen- 
ous in Europe, or at any rate in England or France—the 
large orange inulas, for instance, Rowleana and Grandiflora, 
like miniature sunflowers, or the wild indigo which lends 
the hillsides the purple of heather, or Nepalensis, the 
loveliest and most original of potentillas which breaks out 
into rich capricious colour, that one finds nowhere else 
save in the garments of Saints in the stained glass of old 
church windows. The stately Eremurus and the Crown 
Imperial lilies, indigenous in these valleys, are distinctly 
exotic. Nor does one find in England the blue Jacob’s 
Ladder, with its yellow stamens, Polemonitum C :eruleum, 
which grows on the edge of the forest in June and July as 
thick as @ sown crop, and gives an impression of * the 
heavens upbreaking through the earth,’ only equalled 
by the carpet of wild hyacinths in the beech woods of Kent. 

Yet Bernier was not far from the mark. In our garden 
in Gulmarg we counted 115 different species of flowers in 
May, June and July, of which nearly 70 per cent. were 
English. Many of these we had collected in the neighbour- 
ing woods, margs and valleys, and planted ourselves. 
The range of clevation from 6,000 feet at the foot of the Pir 
Pinjal to 13,000 feet on the crest of the mountains above 
the marg includes the characteristic flora of most temperate 
climes. Most of the tall plants of luxuriant growth come 
from the valley—Dictamnus albiflora, Eremus, the lilies, 
and Lavatura Kashmiriana, the branching pink mallow, 
a generous plant which spreads itself in autumn with the 
abandon of Cosmos in clumps at least seven fect high. 
The delphiniums, aconites, inulas, and borages belong to 
the marg level, and the tall, elegant Swertia, of the gentian 
tribe, that affects the moss-grown rocky islands in the 
streams, generally in the company of the English willow- 
herb, geranium and golden rod. The daisy is uncommon. 
In its place the marg is variegated with a patchwork of 
small anemones, white, mauve and saffron. One is gener- 
ally too late for the crocuses and tulips, though the irises 
are stil] flowering in June on the slopes a thousand feet 
above the marg. In May in the valley every village 
graveyard is flooded with them and they make a garden 
of the flat and sloping roofs of some of the picturesque 
chalet-like houses. The Alpine flora begins in the marg 
above the forest (9,000-10,000 feet) with primulas, trollius, 
adonis, codonopsis, creamy white saxifrages, the yellow 
pedicularis, and the lovely pink variety with the white 
eye, and the corydalis, whose splashes of intense gold pale 
the golden rod and ragwort on the slopes below ; it extends 
to the zone of the alpenrose and dwarf white rhododendron 
on the summit of the ridge (13,000 feet). Behind the ridge 
lie the bright tarrs referred to in Gulmarg as “ the frozen 
lakes ’’—lakes by courtesy like the pond in the profiteer’s 
park. Here the treasure-trove of pioneers is the great 
blue poppy, Meconopsis aculeata, whose exquisite blue 
flowers branch from a prickly stalk. One can distinguish 
it half-a-mile away, standing out above the rocks like a 
calvaire. The yellow alpine poppy, Nudicaule, a still 
rarer plant, may be found under the snowline three marches 
to the east. 

But it is the common and familiar flowers of the Pir 
Pinjal that are most satisfying. English flowers please 
best. A homely bank of selfheal, wood sanicle and yellow 
agrimony is worth all the show poppies and the imperial 
lilies of the valley. I remember the first time we ascended 
to our hut when we arrived in Gulmarg, parboiled after a 
Punjab June. We halted under the garden by a small 
stony brook, which was choked with marsh-marigold, the 
dwarf white-flowering kind, and the Veronica Beccabunga, 
which bungs up the beck at home. The Hun, after whom it 
isnamed, must have received his patronymic to perpetuate 
the atrocious pun. And there was a single plant of Alisma 
Plaintago, the first I had seen in the East. The giant 
Echinops on the bank, the great white thistle that rears 
itself like a fortress from the boulders of Himalayan streams 
Was an unconsidered alien. These three homely water 





plants which we had trodden down with bare feet, paddling 
in English streams, dismissed the commonplace exotic 
from our minds. Veronica Beccabunga in the brook 
implied arvensis in the cabbage patch and sylvatica on the 
lawn. We were not disappointed ; we found them there. 
We had our first glimpse of the garden as we mounted the 
knoll above the stream—tall yellow spires of mullein in an 
irregular row, overtopping the palings. We stopped, 
of course, and fingered their thick, downy, silken leaves. 
The border of rose-bay willowherb by the porch was 
dazzlingly familiar. The verandah was embowered in 
Kentish hops, which thrust their tendrils through the 
chinks of the wood to invade our rustic drawing-room. 
All that summer the bees invaded it, too, through the open 
window to sip our English flowers. English I say advisedly, 
for our exclusiveness in table decoration admitted no 
others ; the insect that was not content with them had 
to indulge his exotic taste outside. A homely room by 
day, and at night the crackle and sweet resinous smell of 
the pine-wood fire made it homelier still. 
Epmunp CANDLER. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
—j—__- 

POLITICS AND MARKETS. 

ELECTION RUMOURS—THE LABOUR SITUATLON— 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CAPITAL—NATIONAL 
EXPENDITURE—THE RISE IN STOCKS. 

(To THe Epitor or res “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Whenever the time for a General Election approaches, 
there is usually one thought uppermost in the minds of 
the City, and it is this: what would happen in the event 
of a Labour triumph and the establishment of a Labour 
Ministry ? At the moment the City believes that the 
present political crisis may be tided over, but it is felt 
that a General Election can scarcely be long deferred ; 
and if only in view of the present depression in trade 
and the consequent unemployment, many business men are 
discussing election probabilities. There would, no doubt, be a 
strong eflort on the part of the agitator to persuade Labour 
that the remedy was to be found in such uneconomic 
processes as a further restriction of hours of labour 
with the idea, of course, that more people would be 
employed—or a still further distribution of existing 
wealth through increased penalizing of capital by taxation. 
It is not improbable, however, that Labour is beginning 
to see through the agitator and to realize that even te 
maintain present standards of comfort it is time that 
attention was concentrated, not on questions of a re-dis- 
tribution of existing wealth or a restriction of output 
but rather upon tlfe best methods for the creation of 
new wealth. 





* * * 


Although it is not the province of your financial corre- 
spondent to deal with political matters, I would like to 
suggest to those of your readers who may be con 
cerned with business activities that there is one 
practical consideration which arises out of these 
periodical apprehensions of a Labour Ministry. I venture 
to think that the forebodings are based not upon antagonism 
to democratic Government or upon the belief that a 
Labour Ministry would have any wilful desire to abuse 
its power. The apprehensions are, I think, mainly 
founded on a recognition of the ignorance of so many 
of the Labour leaders concerning fundamental economic 
principles, In other words, it is feared that through 
sheer ignorance a Labour Ministry might run us on to the 
financial rocks, and in so doing might in turn bring about 
serious social disorders. But if that be so, there would 
seem to be only one remedy. It is up to the enlightened 
portion of the community, and especially it is up to 
business men, to endeavour to remedy the situation by 
supporting an educational campaign and convincing the 
wage-earners that the hackneyed phrase, “ co-operation 
between Capital and Labour,” is something which, if 
carried out loyally and efficiently, results in the advantage 
of both sides, 

4 t: % 

I suggest that on this vitally important matter Capital 

has been far too lethargic and also far too self-centred, 
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For many years we have had on the part of Labour a 
zeal which, however ignorant and misdirected, has proved 
to be a driving force. Moreover, it is a force which has 
not been without its ideals. However mistaken may 
be the notion that a shortening of hours of labour and 
limitation of output will lead to employment of greater 
numbers, it is an idea not without influence on a large 
section. Moreover, its power is not lessened by the fact 
that it is, superficially at all events, based upon a con- 
sideration of the welfare of the many as distinct from 
a policy of individual gain. Capital, on the other hand, 
has been far too ready to let all these theories 
go by unchallenged, and each capitalist in his day and 
generation, although recognizing whither these things 
must tend, has been content to pursue a policy of drift 
so long as his own personal fortunes have not been too 
directly menaced. It would have been better, however, 
if the capitalist had so far emulated the spirit of Labour 
as to act upon less individualistic lines, and to recognize 
that the welfare of the country demanded that this great 
problem of co-operation between Capital and Labour 
and adjustment of profit-sharing should be grappled with 
on the broadest possible lines, 
* * * 


I referred last week to the address given by a leading 
banker, urging bankers and business men to take up 
in serious fashion this problem of enlightening Labour 
concerning the elementary truths of economics, thereby 
helping to weaken the power of the Socialist and Labour 
agitator. I know that his remarks have been received 
with approval in banking and business circles, but so far 
as I am aware, scarcely any leading banker or prominent 
business man has thought it worth while to support his 
views, either by public speech or by letters to the Press. 
Nevertheless, I maintain that if it be true that appre- 
hension of the establishment, soon or at some distant time, 
of a Labour Ministry is based in the main upon a belief 
in its intellectual shortcomings, responsibility rests upon 
all employers of Labour to take the only steps which 
are possible to remedy the situation. 

a * * 


It must not be supposed from the reference I have made 
to lower taxation that there isany weakening in the demands 
for economy, and the speech of Sir Robert Horne on the 
occasion of the recent Economy Debate was received with 
profound disappointment. In this matter I am anxious 
to express the views of the City not merely with fairness, 
but with moderation, for nowhere is the difficulty of Sir 

tobert Horne’s task more clearly recognized than in 
business circles. The City has been quick to note, however, 
that every suggestion by the Economy Committee involving 
the scrapping of useless—and perhaps worse than useless— 
departments has been promptly turned down by the 
Government. In the next place, and obviously with a 
view to creating a good impression and averting criticism, 
Sir Robert Horne presented his statement in a form which 
suggested to the uninitiated that the next Budget would 
include economies totalling £181,000,000. Now, inasmuch 
as those suggestions of the Geddes Committee accepted 
by the Government involve a saving in the next year of 
only £54,000,000, and the Government had only promised 
on their own account economies of £75,000,000, it looks 
at first sight as though in addition to this £129,000,000 
some further huge saving had been effected. 

* * a 

An examination of the position, however, shows that 
if Sir Robert Horne’s estimated Supply Expenditure for 
the coming year of £484,000,000 is compared with the 
original Budget Estimate a year ago of £603,000,000, we 
have a shrinkage of only £119,000,000. How, then, does 
the Chancellor get at the figure of £181,000,000 ? In this 
way! His Budget Estimates of a year ago were subse- 
quently hopelessly falsified by Supplementary Estimates 
amounting to well over £110,000,000. Part of these 
Supplementary Estimates were for ordinary Supply and 
part were of a character which, according to Government 
reasoning, could be classed as special outlays arising out 
of the War. That part of the Supplementary Estimates 


relating to Supply Sir Robert Horne quietly added on to 
his original Estimate, and so was able to produce the total 
reduction of £181,000,000., 


Inasmuch, however, as no one 





can tell what may be the Supplementary Estimates fop 
the coming year, it is obvious that the only fair comparison 
of forthcoming Budget Estimates is with those of the 
original estimates of a year ago. It is therefore because 
the City, which is genuinely concerned about the national 
finances, dislikes anything in the nature of dust-throwing 
or camouflage that Sir Robert Horne’s statement was 
received with coldness in financial circles, 
% * ok 


Moreover, this coldness was increased by a report, which 
may or may not prove to be justified, to the effect that 
to meet the outcry for a reduction in the Income Tax the 
Government, may decide to capitalize some portion of 
Pension charges instead of meeting them out of Revenue, 
You may remember that I referred recently to the City’s 
apprehensions lest the journalistic stunt for reduced taxa- 
tion as distinct from drastic economy in expenditure 
might lead to some unsound proposals, and it is the possi- 
bility of a development along these lines which the City is 
viewing with anxiety. Needless to say that both the 
private individual and industry are alike crying out for 
relief from the burden of taxation, but those who look 
below the surface recognize that first and foremost comes 
the necessity for drastic economy and a sound balance 
sheet. These economies, however, the Government js 
reluctant to adopt, especially when they involve a 
curtailment of departmental and bureaucratic activities, 
Hence there is reason for watchfulness lest rather than 
effect the economies the Government should attempt a 
capitalization of Pensions, or any other unsound scheme 
which, by making possible some small reduction in taxation, 
may lessen the importunity of the taxpayer for the 
economies themselves, 

* * * 

Meanwhile the Investment Markets continue to thrive, 
and capital issues continue to be absorbed by the investor. 
The main reason, as I have said many times, is the de- 
pression in trade which occasions a great accumulation 
of unemployed resources. Even the Budget rumours, 
however, are not without their influence, for if the Income 
Tax were to be reduced even by one shilling in the pound, 
the net yields on the stocks would automatically increase. 
Therefore the most ruthless critic of the proposals I have 
referred to might, nevertheless, if he believed the tax was 
to be reduced, be prompted to purchase—say the 5 per cent. 
War Loan—with the object of selling later. For later 
investors would probably become impressed by the higher 
net yield but would not as yet have realized that the reduc- 
tion in taxation had been accomplished by the sacrifice of 
sound financial principles, thus threatening an ultimate 
reaction upon the National credit—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Artnur W. Kippy. 

The City, March 8th. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
en 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE RED FLAG AND THE C.O.S. 
(To Tae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I shall be surprised if a good many readers of the 
Spectator have not, like me, suffered the blackest kind of 
melancholy every time during the last eight years they have 
met a man or woman seriously and deliberately out to wreck 
this England of ours. We have turned from 
phenomenon with such hot and bitter indignation, such ccn- 
temptuous loathing, that we have never, we 
observed it closely. Who are the people who laboriously 
indoctrinate little children with hatred of this green isle of 
ours, and endeavour to build up in their little hearts an ever- 
ripening determination to destroy it? Are they lunatics? Are 
they a kind of venomous serpent? Or are they very much like 
you and me, but with a different experience of life? I have 
come to believe that the latter description is true. What gives 
all the driving-force it has got to the movement to wreck 
society and commerce in England is the existence of individual 
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acquired a share of their resentment. All this growth, of 


course, blossoms into a phase of politics, and in that form you 
and I can do nothing with it. But it is open to us, if we can 
spare a little time and energy, to meet the recruits of the Red 
Army at the critical moment when they are overwhelmed by 
the misfortune, the iron of which will sooner or later enter 
jnto their souls. The method of C.O.S. work requires that 
somebody—that is to say, you—shall have a long, friendly, 
private chat with the person in need, giving him or her the 
amplest opportunity and encouragement to utter all that is 
in the heart. There you will get the reaction of sensitive, 
not elover, not logical, not learned, humanity to the impact of 
what is felt at least to be unmerited disaster. The present 
depression is wrecking unnumbered homes. As the furniture, 
clothing, &c., goes, there comes a point when the man—or, more 
likely the woman—will burst out to you in impotent raving 
against the rich,” the employer, and all the State agencies 
intended for her assistance. When you have patiently bided 
the storm you have done two things: you have made the victim 
feel ever so much better about it all, and you have seen with 
your own eyes the very sap and substance of that impulse to 
wre k your country, which has so often aroused impotent fury 
in yourself. Remember the recipients of public assistance in 
all its many forms are not received in this manner; all they 
have to do is to prove with the utmost brevity that they are 
entitled to a certain amount of cash or kind under the Poor 
Laws or some other statute. The details of their misfortunes 
do not concern the authorities, still less the expression of their 
Come and take a hand in this work; it is the finest 
your love for England which exists to- 
Civis. 
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feelings. 
opportunity 
day.—I am, Si 
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SOCIAL TRAINING AND THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY. 
(To rue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sie,—As heads of departments in the University in which 
training in various kinds of social and public health work is 
undertaken, we should like to testify to the great value of the 
practical training given through the District Committees of the 
Charity Organization Society. Apart from the knowledge they 
gain of the work of difierent social agencies and of the practical 
bearing of sound legislation on family life, we feel that the 
training in method which the students acquire is of the 
greatest possible value to their future work.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Marcaret TvuKE 
Principal of Bedford College for Women, University of London). 
Janet Lane-CiayPon 


(Dean of the Household and Social Science Department, King’s 
College for Women). 





THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Stxr,—I am of opinion your article in last week’s issue, “ A Sort 
of Co-operation,” hardly meets the situation. If Mr. Lloyd 
George would only give the country the opportunity of being 
heard he would, 1 think, have a much more rude awakening 
than suggested in your article. Would he not be well advised 
to take immediately the step he will very probably adopt 
later of going over body and soul to the Labour Party, which 
throughout his parliamentary life he appears to have been 
so familiar with? Consider the legislation he has directly or 
indirectly initiated, say, from 1909, and it will be found the 
greatest measures he has supported have been more or less 
disruption to the Empire. Land and social measures—few can 
be found which could be reasonably entitled constructive. 
Take the land measures; result, forced sales to duped tenants 
who are now shouting aloud for the old squire to mend their 
‘oofs, gates, fences, drains, &c., and for “‘ the pheasants to eat 


his turnips” again! What, again, has been the result of 
legislation intended ostensibly to cheapen land for house 
huilding? Answer—builders stampeded, and a Government 


Housing Scheme in which every Borough and District Council 
have squandered the ratepayers’ money. His costly and mis- 
applied energies have been so prolonged that he now finds the 
country exhausted, and he must needs pull up or there will 
be nothing left to scatter. 


again, other than domestic policies. Ireland. 


Take, 
upon his recent attempt to pacify Ireland as morally wrong. 
It was only forced upon him for the reason that since the 
War the Government has done everything but govern. There 
is no more reason for granting self-determination to a portion 


there is to Scotland and Wales. My opinion 
reigns supreme for another ten years 
Ireland, India, and 


Ireland than 
is if Mr. Lloyd George 
will be little of the Empire left. 
will only be a preliminary to the disintegration of the 
w him. 


4) 
tl 
1 

Whole 


iere 
evnt 
hole. Suggestion is made that there is no man to fello 
x , 

My feeling is no Napoleon is needed; let the country have a 
breathing sp for years without any more legislation, 


ig ten 
but simply a for administration purpo-es 


ice 


with strong team 








I look | 





only. Parliament silting for, say, one month in each year, 
and when not occupied with necessary finance, the sittings 
to be utilised for discussing and deciding how many of the 
measures passed this century should be scrapped and put aside, 
If the country could only be assured of this, it would be the 
greatest means to the recovery of normal trade and the return 
to sanity. Vor God’s sake let us give the country a chance to 
recuperate. It will do this, as with most human ailments, if 
let alone, but if we keep opening the wounds by administering 
wrong nostrums there will only be one end, and that an 
unpleasant one.—l am, Sir, &c., E. Deakin. 
Egerton Hall, near Bolton. 





INDUSTRY AND RESTRICTION OF 
OUTPUT. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the following sentence in 
the review of our Annual Report which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Spectator :— 

“Tf Trade Unions in the Building Trade generally would 
induce men to put their backs into it almost anything might be 
accomplished, for in few trades are the regulations so cramping 
and so self-defeating.” 


THE BUILDING 


I think this calls for a few words of explanation. There are 
no regulations that limit output in the Building Industry. 
Such limitation as does occur is quite clearly traceable to the 
conditions under which the Building Industry has been carried 
on in the past. It has been overshadowed possibly more than 
any other industry by the ever-present fear of unemployment. 
sricklayers have frequently been reduced to a few shillings per 
week because the weather has been bad. Every worker is liable 
to dismissal at an hour’s notice, and when men are engaged for 
a building contract, they know that their engagement will cease 
when the job is finished. Under such conditions it is not 
surprising that men endeavour to spin the work out as the end 
approaches. It is simply the choice of discharge this week ox 
discharge next week in face of an absolutely uncertain future. 
The outstanding remedy for this overhanging fear of unemploy- 
ment is the policy of industrial maintenance, under which the 
workers of the entire industry would be guaranteed—from a 
central fund raised by the industry—against every contingency 
of unemployment outside their own control. I believe that such 
a policy would not increase the cost of production, but would 
actually reduce it, because the increase in output would be 
worth more than the cost of the levy made on each firm for the 
central fund. Its establishment would set free for the public 
service vast creative energies that have been crushed for 
generations, and I doubt if this result can be secured by any 
other method.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Matcotm Sparkes, General Secretary. 
The Guild of Builders (London), Ltd., 
52 Russell Square, W.C.1. 





THE IRISH FREE STATE OATH OF “FAITHFULNESS,” 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 

S1r,—When expounding “‘ The Articles of the Irish Agreement ” 

in the House of Commons on December l4th, 1921, Mr. Lloyd 

George is thus reported in the Official Report of that date, 

Vol. 149, No. 1, Col. 27:— 

“Tue Prime Mrisister (Mr. Lloyd George): ‘ The main opera- 
tion of this scheme is the raising of Ireland to the status of 
a Dominion of the British Empire—tkat of a Free State within 
the Empire, with a common citizenship, and by virtue of that 
membership in the Empire and of that common citizenship 
owning allegiance to the King.’ 

Mr. R. McNeuw: ‘ Owning allegiance!’ 

Tue Prime Minister: ‘ And swearing allegiance to the King.’ ” 


17 


lation is at once 


The doubt implied in Mr. R. McNeill’s interps 
confirmed on reading the Iree State view of the question, as 


expounded in the following extract from the columns of thei: 
official organ, the Free State, of February 25th :— 
“* Faithfulness’ to George V. and his successors, unlike 


} 
ob 


ligations. If the obligation 
e oath, which is not absolute 
binding force whatever, and 
any 


* Allegiance,’ implies reciprocal 
is not observed, that clause in t 
or unconditional, has no moral 
lreland, through her representatives, stands free to take 
action which the altered situation may seem to require:’’ 
So that’s that.—I am, Sir, &c., Ne OBLIVISCARIS 


aN 


THE ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILDING CRISIS. 
(To rue Epitor or tHe * Spectator.’’] 


Sir,—We are faced with an immediate crisis: an extensive 
lock-out is threatened in the engineering industry, and there 
is every reason to believe that the issue is not without its moral 
principle. Before forming an opinion on the subject it is 


necessary to understand the position in all its bearings, and 


it is certain that the knowledge cannot be gained from our 
daily Press. It may, therefore, be helpful to the clergy and 
others to hear of the Cambridge House Bulletins, which are 
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issued in any time of crisis. They are prepared hy economists 
from an ex parte point of view; they make no attempt to define 
any principle or form any conclusion, but merely outline the 
facts from information collected through every available 
channel. Their value is unquestionable. A bulletin upon the 
engineering crisis is expected at once, and copies may be 
obtained from me on receipt of 4d. in stamps to cover cost and 
postage. For a contribution of 5s. we can forward every 
bulletin issued during the year. It occurred to me that this 
information might be helpful at this moment, and I should be 
grateful if you could insert it in your correspondence columns. 
—I am, Sir, &., LP. T. R. Kirk, General Director. 
Industrial Christian Fellowship, Church House, 
Westminster, SW. 





THE EXPORT OF HORSES FOR BUTCHERY. 

(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
£ir,—1 have recently visited Leith, Glasgow, Hull, and Goole to 
sce the results of our Campaign Against the Export of Horses 
for Butchery. That export is considerably reduced, for the pre- 
sent. The reduction is due (1) to economic conditions on the 
other side, and (2) to strictness of inspection on this side. But 
hoth these causes are temporary; and means of transport, 
dealers and butchers are quite ready for the revival of the 
traffic. Also, a number of horses, more or less worn out, are 
exported every week to the cruel conditions that I have so often 
described. ‘To send one horse, even young and vigorous, to 
those conditions would be a scandal. Veterinary examination 
seemed to me to be as thorough as circumstances permit. ‘The 
law only forbids the export of a horse “ incapable of being 
worked without suffering.” The dealers know far more about 
horses than do the inspectors. They know why they have 
hought herses cheap, and why they wish to sell them for 
butchery. "hese reasons are not always discovered by a look 
at feet and teeth and a trot past. It is worth while to bring 
a batch of more or less unfit horses to get some passed. The 
rejected can be taken back to the shed, “ treated” and offered 
again at the same port or another, or sold for work again—the 
horses that have been rejected because they cannot be worked 
without suffering. If a rule were made that all rejected horses 
he slaughtered at the port the dealers would take care not to 
transport horses, and pay a fee, if they could be rejected. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has issued some Rules for the 
Transit of Horses. I think the definition of some of these 
rules will be useful. But they would be more useful if who- 
advised them knew more of the details of the traffic. 
} can only mention a few instances. And, first of all, to fasten 
down the head of a horse (like the heads of the miserable cattle 
imported from Ireland) is worse than the bumps and bites it 
is meant to prevent. “ Provision ” of water and food is ordered 
at ports and on the boats “ Provision” is generally there. 
The difficulty is to make sure that the horses get it. Blankets 
for clipped and many other horses are most necessary in the 
eold, draughty sheds on this side, where they stand for hours 
before inspection, and on the bleak, shelterless road on the 
other side, where they will stand for hours after unloading. 
But no horse will get a blanket before inspection on this side, 
or atter leaving the boat on the other side. So that rule, so 
comforting to the public who read it, means nothing to the 
horses. These are only instances of the difference between the 
sound and the reality of these rules. Some of the heats I saw 
are unfit to carry live horses. Those they carry at present have 
leather cups to protect their heads. I am waiting to see if they 
cease to carry live animals after the end of this month. It 
seems a pity that the Ministry expressly reserves to itself the 


ever 


right to exempt any boat from most of these rules. Tow is 
anyone to know who is breaking these rules? And who is 


exempt? In any ease, transit is a very small part of this 








traffic for butchery—just the bridge between much suffering | 


on this side and much more suffering on the other. The only 

way to stop the cruelty of this traflic is to impose a tax on the 

live export, meking it less profitable than sale for slanghter on 

this side.—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. F. Core. 
Mill Top, Cley-ne ri-the-Sea. 





PROUIBITION IN AMERICA, 

THe Epiron or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—In view of the various and varying reports of the results 
ot Prohibition in the United States, I am sending you the 
following particulars which come from Major Haynes, Federal 
Prohibition that, notwithstanding 
the » law, the Prohibition 


[To 


Commissioner. They show 
ot thik 


Act is certainly vindicating itself :— 


of the enforcement 


cS 


slackn 


“There has been a decrease of about sixty per cent. in the 
number of arrests for drunkenness under national prohibition 
In fifty-nine cities of the United States having a population of 


300,000 or over, and a combined population of 20,200,000, includ- 


ing New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, the official figures 
show a decrease in arrests for drunkenness from 316,842 in 











1917, 260,169 in 1918, to 172,659 in 1919, and to 109,768 in 1929 
Detroit reduced the arrests for drunkenness from 19 309 in 
1917 to 6,244 in 1920. The Boston police department reporied 
5,287 fewer arrests for all causes in 1920 than from drunken. 
ness in 1919. For the State of Massachusetts at large, the 
arrests for drunkenness in 1920 were 32,580, as against 77 925 
in 1919. In 1917 the arrests for drunkenness in New York were 
14,182; in 1920 the number had dropped to 5,813. The number 
of cases of intoxication in Cincinnati decreased from 1,479 in 
1918 to 335 in 1920.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., W. Wf. Grirerira Tuomas, 

129 Maplewood Arenue, Germanstown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RIFE IN KENYA COLONY. 

{To tHe Epitor or tne “ Spectaror.’’] 
Srr,-Perhaps you may care to make use in your columns of 
the enclosed extract from a letter received from a settler jy 
Kenya Colony, vividly descriptive of the circumstances in which 
many are obliged to live, and the plucky way in which their 
daily unforeseen difficulties are met. The writer (not at all 
strong) is able, however, to take a humorous view of her daily 
trials, though fully aware of the present unpromising outlook 
for many settlers in the Colony. She, with her husband and 
son, went there two years ago.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Cehir Abbey, Cahir, Co. Tipperery. 





Briascne Rocurery. 


January 15th, 1422. 

“We had a most exciting time just before Christm: lirst, 
our houseboys went for each other with knives, and smashe:| 
the big carver in two, and the soup tureen, two plates, a dish, 
and some tumblers (tumblers cost 4s. each, and the smallest 
china bowl 10s., so we are ruined). The cook, being an ami 
savage, also bit a huge piece out of the houseboy’s arm. W 
beat them both. Hardly had the yells from that subside! 
when up rushed one of the herds to say a lion had broken into 
our cattle boma and eaten an ox. ‘the boma is about seven 
minutes from the camp where we sleep in open tents! 

Next night we got over Mrs. M. a great shikari, ard her 
manager, and the family fortified with food and drink | vaged 
themselves at dusk into a little thorn zareba built in the boma 
facing the kill. The nights were so dark that they could not 
see anything; all they did was to train their rifles on tle kill 
and pop off when the scrunching of bones told them something 
was there. ‘Terrific growlings!—then silence. Our head herd 
K. came leaping from behind crying out the lion was dead, 
so Mr. N. and D. (the writer’s son) left the zareba, but the 
lion was not dead, only stunned, and jumped up and knocked 
Mr. N. down. D. and K. were through the thorn hedge like 
streaks. Mr. N., being in shorts, felt the lion slobber against 
his knee and shouted: ‘He’s got me; for God's sake shoot, 
so Mrs. M. blazed off not knowing if she were shooting the lion 
or her manager. As a matter of fact, the lion was too badly hurt 
to attack. X. (husband of writer) was all this time trying 
to light a lamp, and Mr. N. somehow got back. 

Next morning they found the lion in a thicket above the 
camp, about five minutes away, and D. finished it off and has 
been given the skin. It measured 9 feet 4 inches; unluckily 
we are too broke to do more than get the skin tanned. I was 
sent to a neighbour’s to sleep, to my intense annoyance, for 
Il am not afraid, and hate snakes much worse, and am more 
annoyed by frogs which get into my boots, and which I scooj 
up off the floor with a butterfly net—a gorgeous way of catching 
them. 1 am afraid | collect and give them to the ducks. 

X. was rather afraid to leave me alone in camp in cause the 
lion broke this way and in case the boys started murdering 
themselves again, and 1 up here without a gun, so I slept at 
the B.’s, returning at 6 a.m. After breakfaet, hearing the 
shots when they were tracking the lion, I thought: ‘ Well, 1 
can’t be out of this,’and dashed up the hillside and came in just 
at the kill. ‘Then whilst they were tying him up for the 
natives to bring in, slinging him on to a tree stem, I raz 
down to the hut to get some tea ready, as they were so hot, and 
met a most excited native screaming ‘ More lions!’ Up rushe« 
our neighbours, the B.’s, armed to the teeth; they had see 
me jumping up the hill, armed with nothing more deadly than 
my umbrella and with apparently a lioness bounding after 





me. However, we luckily never met, nor did the main party, 
who had no ammunition Ieft. Mr. N. always said there were 
three lions the previous night, but X., who makes it a perscnal 
matter, wouldn’t have it. Really, the lioness was getting back 
tu her cubs, for a native came across her with three cubs a 


few days before. 

That night D. and three other young men sat up again 
wounded a lioness, but failed to get her in the morning. ‘tf! 
we set a trap, but only caught hyenas, which the lonesses 
ate, then they departed, prebably only one by this time, bat, 
since then, three have been seen on the lower farm, and pad- 
marks up the drive, to X.’s annoyance. Ife thinks by say” 
grandly: ‘We don’t get lions’ that that will keep them of, 
but when our neighbours have lost fourteen oxen in a few weeks, 
it is obvious our turn must come. Our thorn boma 
inefficient, and [ can’t persuade X. to get it strengthened, 
though | periodically climb up a little knoll and jump ovet 


and 


aT 
en 


is most 





the thorns into the boma. I really think the average lion 
showld jump as well as I can. Two elephants have been killed 
just above us, about eight miles off. We really don’t want them. 


A linen tent would be singularly little pretection. 
We are still harvesting with a 


fresh lot of labour, ¢ 
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———— eee 
£30 to recruit. Everyone expects an early season—reason 
unknown—s0 everyone's farm is in a great mess like ours. Some 
fields being harvested, some ploughed, so as to take advantage 
of the rain, if it comes. 





DEATIT AND ITS MYSTERY. 
{To tue Epritor or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir.—In your review, in the issue of February 25th, of M. 


Flammarion’s book, you quote a dream of a Monsieur Saurel, 
which apparently foreshadowed certain events of the late War, 
and the uniform then worn by the French Army. I have not 
sour paper before me at the moment, byt if I remember 
correctly you say that, provided the date of 19f1 is established, 
the dream has considerable importance as evidence. In view 
of this perhaps the following facts may be of interest, if you 
can verify the exact dates, which I have not the means of 
doing. Some time during the period 1909-1912, but I believe 
during 1911 or earlier, there were proposals to change the 
French uniforms for something rather less strikingly visible 
than the blue coat and red trousers. Various designs were 
proposed, and two were reproduced, in colours, in a supple- 
ment to one of the Paris papers (I think it would be either the 
Petit Parisien or the Petit Journal). These were, I believe, 
the joint production of MM. Edouard Detaille and Georges 
Scott, the painters. The outline was very like the uniform 
actually adopted during the War, and tho resemblance struck 
me at once when I first landed in France in that period. There 
was, naturally, no shrapnel helmet, but the képi had heen 
replaced by a helmet of very similar shape with a similar 
ridge, the great point being to avoid any resemblance to the 
“casque & pointe.”” The uniform was a bluish green. From 
this it would appear quite possible that the dream mentioned 
was sub-consciously founded on the proposed uniforms of that 
period, and was in no sense a premonition in this respect. Of 
rse, there still remain the site of the dream, and the future 
ranks of the dreamer, but I thought these points of sufficient 
interest to give you if ycu care to investigate in the files to 
which you doubtless can refer.—I am, Sir, &., D. B. Kiva. 

Southridge, Helsby, Cheshire. 


ou 





BRITISH SUBJECTS REPATRIATED FROM RUSSIA: AN 
APPEAL. 
{To tHe Epitor or tee “ Specrator.’’) 


Sir,—There 


are now in England about 700 British subjects— 
men, women, and children—repatriated from Russia who, while 
ountry, were almost all able to live in comfort on their 


in that 


earnings in business or on their private means, and who 
worthily upheld British trade and British prestige in a foreign 


land. These persons have had the whole of their possessions in 
Russia confiscated by the Bolshevists, are destitute, and gener- 
ally unsuitable for employment in this country. For 

nsiderable time after their arrival in this country they were 
supported by charitable funds, and when these were exhausted 


t 
H.M. Government voted certain sums towards their 


some 


} 


further 


relie?. This public aid will, however, cease entirely after the 
end of March, and many will then be faced with absolute 
and be forced to take refuge in the workhouse or to 





ecome a burden on the rates. A council has been formed with 
the object of appealing to the public to enable them to continue 
assistance where such seems indispensable. We believe that 
these are among the saddest and most pressing cases of distress 
m the War, and we most earnestly appeal 
subscriptions and donations to help the council in their 
to render aid to these, our fellow-countrymen and 
untrywomen, in their great need. Subscriptions and dona- 
hould be sent Hon. Treasurer, Mr. G. F. Feild, 
ind crossed ‘ Lloyds Bank, Ltd.” 





lave arisen f1 





to the 


Place, E.C.3 


St. Helen's 











\ re, Sir, &c., CaRnock. 
Georce W. Bucmayay. 
Puyiiis SYDENHAM. 
Cuartes Heyter. 
MARLBOROUGH AND TOLLEMACHLE. 
{To tne Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In the biography of the Duke of Marlborough, reviewed 
in your issue of the 18th ult., the charge that he betrayed 
follemache’s Expedition is met by the statement that he knew 
hat such betrayal had already taken place. This defence 
irges him with allowing his comrades—Tollemache and his 
men ro unwarned to certain destruction.—I am, Sir, &e., 
R. L. 
A LITERARY PARALLEL. 
(To tae Eviror or ts “ Srscrator.’’] 
Sin,—I was struck with the notable similarity between Mr. 
Douglas Gordon’s incident a sparrow-hawk’s loyalty to his 


lead mate (Spectator, February 4th) and a simile of Matthew 
Arnold's, t heantiful figures of 


as ‘Sohral and 








| 


— 


” 


Rustum ” deals with the fatal wounding of an eagle's mate, 
and his unconsciousness of the distress which awaits him on 
return to the eyrie. The two pictures have a vivid general 
likeness, Your correspondent should not be concerned regard- 
ing what he calls the “ humanizing ” possibility. 
his side the poet’s art, at any rate. 
the scene :— 
“ As that poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss, 
So Rustum knew not his own son, but stood 
Over his dead son, and knew him not.” 


He has on 
Arnold plainly humanizes 


There are two cther incidents in “ Sohrab and Rustum ” which 
bring out the poet’s acute perception in regard to animal 
temperament, both relating to Ruksh, the war-horse of Rustum. 
When the combat was at a critical stage, Ruksh “ utter’d a 
dreadful cry,”’ and then comes the almost intolerable pathos 
of the final scene, where the horse is depicted moving sadly 
from the one man to the other :— f 
“And from his dark, compassionate 

The big warm tears roll’d down.’’ 

The natural truthfulness of these descriptions can probably 
be borne out. I have seen it stated that at the Battle of Alma 
an artilleryman’s horse was found, the only survivor 
team, with its head turned towards its dead master, 
tears flowing from its eyes.”—I am, Sir, &., 


yes 


of a 
* CO} ous 


OBSFRYER 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 

(To tHe Epitor or THe ‘‘ Spectator 
Sir,—Your correspondence on this subject has sent me tu dely 
in my family memorials, and your readers may be interested 
in the result. My grandmothers were both daughters of John 
Conyers, of Copt Hall, Essex, by his wife, née Lady Henrietia 
I’ermor, a sister of the Lady Sophia Granville, 
early flame of Horace Walpole, and recalled to us, togeth« 
with her daughter, Lady Sophia Carteret, in many of his 
delightful letters. My elder grandmother married Wm. Bake: 
of Bayfordbury, Herts, and died in 1847, aged eig! 
myself was born in 1845, so that the stretch in this instance, 


hy tradition an 


ity-nine. I 


embracing an elderly person, say, of eighty-five years of age, a4 
intervener, easily reaches to 250 years with but one link.—I 
am, Sir, &c., a." Yers Bake 
22 Cottesmore Gardens, W’. 8. 
{To tHe Epiron or THs “ SprctTator.’’] 

Sir,—I have read with interest the “ Links with the Iasi" in 
your issue of February 25th. The link with Charles IT.’s reign 
reminds me that my great uncle,Captain Francis Maude, used to 
amuse his friends by telling them his grandfather was born 
the reign of Charles II. Sir Robert Maude, his grandtfathe 
was born 1676; his son, first Viscount Hawarden, 1729; and n 
great uncle, Captain Francis Maude, in 1798. He died in 


1886, more than two centuries after his grandfather was bern. 


I am, Sir, &c., Katuuren Ma 
Horsmenden. Mas t03 OF Ts a Saw. 
HAWFINCHES. 
(To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Spectator.''] 
Sir,—I think the notification by your correspondent of the 
hawfinch as a rara aris ought not to pass without commen 





during the last twenty years or more I knew of its being found 
in localities which are widespread. In 1900, during summer, 
I saw the bird in a Radnorshire wood; a few years after I san 

“beat 


a dead hawfinch picked up in a garden at Bowdon, a subur)h 
within seven miles of Manchester Exchange; while last month 





one was fed in a garden close to houses at Harpenden, a town 
of 6,000 inhabitants between Luton and St. Albans. Sem} 
Discens”’ will find the hawfinch described and depicted in 
Ifudson’s British Birds, also a ce loured head and other inform 
tion in Hastings’ Handbook of British Birds.—l am, Sir, &e 
Salcombe, February 27th. Lroxet B. Wsriis 
P.S.—In a storm of wind and rain yesterday there arrived a 


jackdaws mobbed the strange visitor. It w: 


ng. 


hoopoe; 
Wain this 


porn 


THE “SPECTATOR ” 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY FUND. 
Any subscriptions sent to us, great or small, will be ackno 
ledged in our columns and at once sent on to the C.0.8 
should be made out to “ The Spectator” and crossed 
and Co., €C.O.S. Fund.” The letters should 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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NOTICE.—When “‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a nym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 

The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 











POETRY. 
——— 
A FAREWELL TO UNPROFITABLE THOUGHT. 
Rubbish—most beautifully shadowy rubbish, 
That I have carried through the hollows of the winter, 
To-day I leave you. 
You have followed me and hung about my hands, 
Cloaked in my thoughts and cumbering me— 
To-day I leave you. 
Slip back into the twilight whence you came, 
Less than the shape of a cloud to a dull man, 
Dust-scented lumber, flitting helplessly 
Before the divine emptiness of a keen spring sky. 
Peter QUENNELL. 


THE THEATRE, 

— 
“THE ENCHANTED COTTAGE,’ BY SIR ARTHUR 
PINERO, AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 
I BELONG to a generation which is not familiar at first hand 
with Sir Arthur Pinero’s work, but we have imbibed the tradition 
of him, and it was, therefore, with feelings of respect that I 
sat waiting for the curtain to go up upon his new “ fable in 
three acts.” 

Sir Arthur is, I had gathered, a master of the stage and a 
wonderful writer of dialogue; to reach emotional and intel- 
lectual depths he did not as a rule attempt, but his technical 
ability was said to be unmatched. Several critics opined that 
in The Enchanted Cottage he had surpassed himsclf. After 
seeing the play, all I can say is, either the standard of drama 
in England has been raised 100 per cent., or that Sir Arthur 
has much fallen off. For it is difficult to find words to describe 
the badness of the greater part of The Enchanted Cottage, and, 
curiously enough, the badness does not lie in the idea of the 
play, which is delightful (one of those terrific truisms that 
cannot be too often repeated), but in the construction, the 
characterization and the dialogue. 

This is, very shortly, the story. Oliver Bashforth (Mr. Owen 
Nares: very good indeed) has been very badly damaged in body 
and nerve in the War. He takes refuge from an exasperating 
family in a remote cottage (you know the usual size of those 
stage cottages, but I have never seen one so vast as this). Here 
he is looked after by an eerie housekeeper. His parents track 
him down, and, worse than that, set the rector and his wife at 
him, saying that he must have cheerful company and be looked 
after. In an agony of nerves and despair, caused by the intru- 
sion of these four, Bashforth asks Laura Pennington (Miss Laura 
Cowie: excellent), a sympathetic young woman who comes to 
sec him sometimes, if she will marry him. She is very plein 
and very poor. He has just enough money to live on, but is 
@ nervous wreck, They are both lonely, and why shouldn't 
they join forces 2? However, he tells her frankly that he suggests 
this plan chiefly because, if he is married, his family will be bound 
to leave him alone. They are married. Enter shadows, 
witches, cherubs, imps, electric lights which wink in and out, 
and the glow of the embers on the hearth. There ensues a 
scene which is @ mixture between the witches in Macbeth, 
with actual quotations, and the last scene of A Midsummer 
Vight’s Dream. The charm is wound up. 





In the next act Major Hillgrove (Mr. Nicholas Hannen: not 
nearly as good as usual), a man blinded in the War, has come at 
their special request to visit them. They have been out and enter 
to him all muffled up. They are, they say, under an enchant- 
ment; not only are they deep in love, they have both become 
strong, beautiful aitd happy, but they are a little uneasy at the 
position. 


What will their friends say? Major Hillgrove 








cannot see them, but he clearly has his doubts about the trans. 
formation. However, the young people are sure of it. That 
very afternoon the rector and Bashforth’s people are to come 
and get the surprise of their lives, and, indeed, Miss Cowie and 
Mr. Nares do look something more than the conventional 
“beautiful pair.” The rest can be imagined. The party 
assembles, the “ miracle’ is broken to them by the blind man, 
but when Laura and Oliver at last appear there is no change 
in them at all. The play ends on their bewilderment, which, 
however, their new-found love survives. They realize that 
they are more than ever necessary to one another, and there 
is the promise of a child (this was originally shown in a Vision, 
which has been cut out). 

The central idea, then, is a charming and simple version of 
one of the great and blessed mysteries. But, alas! for the 


“ 


comic characters who are treated at length. Not a 
ray of understanding or of illumination is allowed to 


play upon the poor rector and his wife, who have seven 
children and are expecting an eighth. We are not shown 
for one moment that these are, though perhaps misguided, 
nevertheless heroic little people ; they are made fools of and held 
up to ridicule from the beginning of the play to the end, and 
not a word of the many that could be said in their defence is 
uttered. The treatment of themis of a mediaeval brutality. The 
comic mother and stepfather are always sparring and are given 
a catchword, to whose constant repetition is entrusted the 
task of producing laughs. They would not be tolerated in an 
ordinary revue. I heard a disgusted neighbour complain, 
“Tf he isn’t going to make human beings of them, he might at 
least let them sit on their hats !”’ and that seems to me the truth 
about this sort of comedy. The highbrow drama has got to 
be very good because the absence of simplicity—typified by 
sitting on a hat—has got to be atoned for. In the portrayal 
of these characters we are not given simple pleasures, therefore 
we ought to be given subtle pleasures. This point is well 
illustrated within the limits of this very play. In the second 
act Mrs. Bashforth has a dream, and in the dream all the cha- 
racteristics of the comic characters are exaggerated. Bash- 
forth’s sister has a nose a foot long; the rector’s children are 
there in procession, and he has become an inadequate sort of 
bishop; the stepfather carries the chickens that his motor has 
slain. The effect is as funny and delightful as that of the 
excellent farce Dandy Dick must have been. Why cannot Sir 
Arthur Pinero see that in the non-dream part of the play when 
he takes off his characters’ bokos, he must give us something 
instead: wit, satire, or, better still, a dissertation on human 
nature? I speak thus harshly because I feel sure the play wiil 
have a long run, and the most humane of us is free to speak his 





mind of the successful, TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 

Krxasway.—The Yellow Jacket a 8.15—2.30 

[The Chinese play which in 1913 taught London audl- 

ences to make their own scenery. Mr. Holman 

Clark appears in his original part as The Property 

Man.) 

Queen’s.—David Garrick oe i ee =8.15—2.30 


{The famillar play turned into a comedy opera. Mr. 
Miles Malleson as Squire Chivy, Mr. Paul Shelving 
the décor-designer, and Mrs. Lovat Fraser the 
contriver of some wonderful spoof theatrical dresses 
in the last act make the plece.] 


Daty’s.—The Lady of the Rose oe ee = 8.15—2.15 
{Miss Phyllis Dare, Mr. Huntley Wright and Mr. Harry 
Welchman in a show full of whips that crack, brows 
that beetle and satin-shoed soubrettes.} 
Cavurcn House, Westminster. — The  Steyntiy starch 
Martin’s Pageant .. Pe . «18th at 8.39. 


{Two hundred amateurs, a “ book” by Mr. Housman, 
and some very good decorative effects] 








RT. 


A 


“IDEAL HOMES” EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA. 
Or the many movements that the Daily Mail has backed, 
none has prospered more or more deservedly than that con- 
cerned with home-making, the present exhibition at Olympia 
being a fit and rather bewildering monument to the paper's 
enormous enterprise. 

There can be but few things connected with the difficult 
business of “ civilized living” that ere not represented, sll 
the exhibits eiming,at showing us how it may be made easier 
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or pleasanter, or both. It is, of course, the material needs 
of man that are catered for, though the presence of pianos, 
flowers and a few books seems gracefully to concede that he 
has others. Not much attention is given to actual construction, 
and there is something of a gap between the engaging plans 
and models exhibited at the “ Welwyn Garden Village” stand 
and the rest of the exhibits, which are mostly devoted to 
equipping and embellishing rather than to building, as is only 
natural in a popular display. There is no lack of ingenious 
novelties, whilst the absence of “freak”? notions and the usual 
exhibition trumpery is refreshing. 

It has occurred to soniecone, who I trust will make the fortune 
he deserves, to fit two little doors on the back of an innocent- 
looking bedroom chair, so that the gesture, apparently instinctive 
in Western Europeans, of flinging their trousers over chair- 
backs, can henceforth be made to ensure almost automatic 
pressing! The inventor of a large flat kettle that can cook 
or warm plates in a kangaroo-like recess, whilst engaged in its 
main business of water boiling, seems to have been scarcely 
less happily inspired. The production of an otherwise standard 
wood-screw, with a square hole in its head instead of the usual 
slit, seems to me, however, to be a stroke of real genius that 
may have important results and reverberate round the world. 
Instead of, as formerly, laboriously first boring a hole and 
then adjusting and holding in a screw whilst your screwdriver 
slips about uncertainly in the slot, and the screw topples first 
this way and then that, you can now stick your square tool 
into the square hole and force the screw well into the wood 
and twist it right home all with one hand and with no fear 
of sideslips. ‘To think that all the myriad screws in existence 
may have been rendered obsolete by this little idea—only 
new in its application—that might so easily have occurred to 
any one of us! It’s the perforated postage stamp and the 
rubber-tipped pencil all over again! 

Interior decoration is better served than usual, and there 
has been a similar improvement in the furniture, whilst the 
glass and ceramic stalls show remarkably little that is not 
creditable either in form or colour. Having lately visited the 
British Industries Fair, where the manufacturers’ uncensored 
products are displayed for the allurement of the retailers, 
I can appreciate the difficulty of thoroughly stocking a china 
shop without admitting a good deal of ill-designed stuff for 
lack of better. The firms showing chinaware at Olympia 
obviously employ buyers who have some sense of colour and 
design—a quality apparently of great rarity in the pottery 
world. 

A popular feature of the show is the series of gardens that, 
we are told, have all been designed by the Royal ladies whose 
names they bear. Gay beds of tulips and daffodils are in 
themselves a good sight, and the “gardens” make useful 
frames, C. W.-E. 


MUSIC. 
—-. 

“THE HYMN OF JESUS.” BY MR. 
Mr. 
and orchestra, was performed last 
Choral Society at the Albert Hall. The text is taken from 
the Apocryphal Acts of St. John. The futility of praising 
such a work will be realized by anyone familiar with it. 
are so much lumber, outworn in ignoble service. 
*“ Masterpieces’ in form of art are discovered with 
mechanical regularity, and the word “ masterpiece ” itself has 
a shifting and indefinite value. Zhe Hymn of Jesus is, more- 
over, a great mystical achievement; it must take its place in 
the front rank of our choral music without any flourish of 
trumpets (excepting, of course, those in the score itself). Pane- 
gyric, were it possible, would be inappropriate. 

Though the performance of The Humn of Jesus by the Royal 
Choral Society last Saturday made an astounding impression 
on the audience, the choir was plainly incapable of doing the 
work justice. 








GUSTAV HOLST. 


Saturday by the Royal 
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A ij ctives 


every 


It is the old story of the composer, with some- 
thing new to say, who has to create his own technique—or, 
if you will, to enlarge the resources of his predecessors—in 
order to express himself at all adequately. How many of 
Wagner’s early failures were due to bad performances ? As we 
know, page after page of his scores could only be described as 
devastating to the orchestras of his day. The difficult passages 





Hotst’s Hymn of Jesus for two choruses, semi-chorus | 








on each instrument were published separately, and eventually 
the standard “£ performance improved. Again, how long did 
we have to wait for an English performance of Bach’s B minor 
Mass? This too was a question of technique. Some day 
the Royal Choral Society will sing The Hymn of Jesus as happily 
as they now sing about forging anchors. After all, there ig 
nothing very terrible in rhythms of five and seven beats. 
Awkward intervals have been sung before the year of grace 
1922; and, before The Hymn of Jesus was written, there were 
orchestral accompaniments that occasionally tempted one 
to sing the wrong note. It is not that Mr. Holst writes incon- 
siderately for the human voice. He knows far too much about 
his art to do that. To borrow an analogy from pugilism— 
however gruelling the three-minute rounds may be, cach is 
relieved by a one-minute rest. In the matter of interpretation, 
too, the choir did not respond to Sir Hugh Allen, who conducted 
the work. Frenzied rhytims must be sung with frenzy. Firm 
crashing chords must not wobble indecisively. And if the choir 
would convey to us that mystical exultation which dominates 
the work, they must think, not of Handelian Hallelujahs, but 
of St. Francis d’ Assisi, they must learn to exult. 

Nothing could be more misleading than to imagine that The 
Hymn of Jesus is sensationally modern. Mr. Holst is not one 
of those desperate people who have run away from tradition 
and who shriek blasphemies at the past; he is modern with a 
very good pedigree. If he found some of the precepts of his 
ancestors a little wearying he has had the good manners and 
good sense to assimilate their wisdom. One device which 
contributes to the impressive unity of The Hymn of Jesus is 
a ground-bass of six descending notes which occurs at the 
opening and the close of the work. It is Purcell’s contribution 
to Mr. Holst’s technique. The ground-bass has done him 
yeoman service before now. A few instances occur to me, 
among them the impressive bass in the second of the Rig Veda 
Hymns, that in the choral sctting of Mr. Clifford Bax’s Turn 
Back O Man (both of these, by the way, are descending scales), 
and, of course, the harp accompaniment in the first of the 
Seven Choruses from the Alcestis of Euripides. In the matter 
of tonality Mr. Holst does not follow the restless red-herring 
trail of some modern writers. A perpetual change of key is 
as monotonous as no change of key; and obviously after some 
broad stretch of diatonic writing a sudden plunge through 
remote harmonies is trebly effective. But these are truisms. 
If Mr. Holst is happy in his use of quite simple devices such as 
the electrifying discord of a fourth in the opening bars, he is 
equally happy in his innovations. After the impressive opening, 
the words “ Glory to Thee, Holy Spirit,” are spoken by eight 
different sets of voices, entering like the stretto in a fugue; 
above them there is sung a short three-part phrase for soprano 
Again he makes use of a humming effect, ppp, in the 
“wisdom.” These devices fully 


ng 
ne 


voices. 
last syllable of the word 
justify themselves. 

The orchestral accompaniment well displays the wonderful 
skill of the composer of The Pianets. Fortunately Mr. Holst 
has not given way to his predilection for the celesta. In The 
Planets it makes the orchestration unbearably 
sweet; in The Hymn of Jesus it is used with more restraint ; 
Lo 


sometimes 


its notes pierce the harmonies like tiny points of flame. 
produce an atmosphere of repose, and thus heighten the effect 
of the opening of the hymn 
but lovely plainsong prelude for orchestra and semi-chorus. 


, the composer has written a short 


This is recalled by the contrasting middie section of the Hymn 
I: Limitations of 


itself, which is also in plainsong. space 
require me to come to an end at once—and how much hag 
been left unsaid ! ©. 
> r 2 
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. G. K. CHESTERTON ON EUGENICS, AND A WORD 
WITH SOME OF OUR CORRESPONDENTS.* 

Berore he has turned over half-a-dozen pages of Mr. Chesterton's 

new book, the reader will feel as if he had been out in a high 

Not, of course, the cold, steady-blowing north-easter 


MR 


wind. 
that turns your clothes to paper, that blues your nose and 
finger-tips and temper. Never for one moment could the storm 
that rages between the covers of Eugenics and Other Evils be 
likened to that sort of thing. It is a boisterous affair of an 


* Eugenics and Other Evils, By G, K. Chesterton. Loudon: Cassell and Ce, 
(68. net.) 
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autumn day, a west wind, squally and veering, now stinging 
up your calves with the tails of your overcoat, now genially 
clouting you over the head and snatching your hat off, and 
buffeting you about till you don’t know if you are on your head 
or your heels, and then in a moment wafting you along so 
pleasantly that you are ready to go over the hills and far away, 
no matter where, in such exhilarating company. But it is 
notoriously impossible to think in such a wind. 

It is an ungrateful task to try to uncover some of the fallacies 
round which Mr. Chesterton has thrown the mantle of his 
inimitable style. But the glamour which makes Mr. Chesterton's 
hook such good reading and which makes any opponent seem 
for the moment so intolerably pedestrian makes the book 
dangerous. The intelligent but uninstructed reader will 
almost certainly believe what Mr. Chesterton says. 

The book is chiefly concerned to oppose the segregation of the 
feeble-minded, and the principal argument brought forward by 
Mr. Chesterton is that, in the case of the proposed and current 
legislation about feeble-mindedness, we are treating this state 
in exactly the same way as we treat lunacy, whereas, says he, 
insanity is a definite state, “an isolated thing like leprosy.” 
There is an abysmal distance between the lunatic and the ordi- 
nary man, but when we come to feeble-mindedness there is no 
such line of demarcation. Mr. Chesterton says :— 

“1 will call it the Feeble-Minded Bill, both for brevity 
and because the description is strictly accurate. It is 
quite simply and literally, a Bill for incarcerating as 
madmen those whom no doctor will consent to call mad. 

» is enough if some doctor or other may happen 
to call them weak-minded. Since there is scarcely any 
human being to whom this term has not been conversa- 
tionally applied by his own friends and relatives on some occasion 
or other (unless his friends and relatives have been lamentably 
Jacking in spirit), it can be clearly seen that this law, like the 
early Christian Church (to which, however, it presents points 
of dissimilarity), is a net drawing in of all kinds.” 

‘This all sounds delightful, one feels almost ashamed to object— 
so like it is to interrupting somebody who is telling a good story— 
that the facts are actually exactly opposite. If Mr. Chesterton 
will read that small classic, The Psychology of Insanity, by Mr. 


Bernard Hart, published by the Cambridge University Press, he | 


will perceive that it is almost certain that no line of demarcation 
exists between the sane man and the lunatic. Lunacy is not 
like searlet fever which you either have or have not got: it is 
rather to be compared to being tired—we are all sometimes tired. 
A man may be so exhausted that not all the ale in all “ The 
Flying Inns” of the world will bring him round; he may be 
so mad as to be incurable, so mad that he will not read even 
Mr. Chesterton’s works. But this docs not prove that there 
is not a complete chain of links between the one state and the 
other. The man who is incipiently mad and the man who is 
incipiently exhausted can be cured; but though the child who 
is subnormal in intelligence can be made better, he is, speaking 
roughly and generally, incurable. Moreover, imbecility is cer- 
tainly heritable, while madness is almost certainly not heritable. 
Veeble-mindedness and imbecility can be definitely proved in a 
way that lunacy cannot be proved—with the aid, for instance, 
of the Simon Binet intelligence tests. 


opposite of Mr. Chesterton's basic assertions is truc, and if we 
have to admit their collapse a great part of the edifice of Eugenics 
ond Other Evils tumbles too. But Mr. Chesterton is too true to 
his Gothic creed not to have erected a number of subsidiary 
buildings, which we can call lean-to sheds or side chapels, as 
you will, In one of them he has set up a sort of idealized image 
of the feeble-minded person :— 

“| have known es many familics in as many classes as most 

men; and | cannot remember mecting any very menstrous 
luiman suffering arising out of the presence of such insufficient 
wud negative types. There seem to be comparatively few of 
them; and those few by no means the werst burdens upon 
domestic happiness.” 
Mr. Chesterton says that if he were a Eugenist he should lock 
up not the feeble-minded but the strong-minded. Exaggerated 
foree of character can make family life a hell, and if there is 
anything in heredity surely :— 

“To hand on the horrors of an anarchie and insatiable tem- 
perament is a much graver responsibility than to leave a mere 
inheritance of childishness.”’ 

In Frence & euphemism commonly used for the feeble-minded is 
Jes innocents, but this phrase, though true, unfortunately does not 
give a true picture. There is a worker in special schools in 


Whitechapel—he is very anxious to show his charges to Mr. 
Chesterton—-who put the case succinctly in the phrase, ‘ Most 


Moreover, here again | 
there are physical signs to guide us. In short, actually the exact | 














imbeciles are never children, for the child is the potential man, 
They are only body.” -But it is tiresome to pick holes in My, 
Chesterton’s contentions when he has set such admirable objtey 
dicta before us. There are some most excellent remarks 
about style, especially an analysis of what he calls “the 
atheistic style” :— 

“The mark of the atheistic style is that it instinctively 
chooses the word which suggests that things are dead things; 
that things have no sculs. . It is never ‘ the doctor should 
cut off this leg’ or ‘the policeman should collar that man,’ 
It is always ‘Such limbs should be amputated,’ or ‘Such men 
should be under restraint.” Hamlet said, ‘I should havo 
fatted all the region kites with this slave’s offal.” The Fugenist 
would say, ‘The region kites should, if possible, be fattened ; 
and the offal of this slave is available for the dietetic experiment.” 
There is a really illuminating analysis of anarchy and 
an exhilarating account of a tree and a dozen other passages 
full of charm or of edification. But there is one point 
which has been made by Mr. Wells and is now reasseverated 
by Mr. Chesterton. We should like to draw the attention of 
Professor Guy Porter and Major Leonard Darwin to it. They 
responded with some helpful criticism to the red herring which 
the present writertrailed in his review of Professor MacDougall’s 
book on “ racial degeneracy.’’ The reader may recall that Mrs, 
Barrett in a letter said that in her experience (of nearly a 
thousand children who had passed through an orphanage which 
she cares for) she found that a change of environment can 
overcome bad heredity. To this Major Leonard Darwin objected 
that unless it be assumed that the transplanted child has become 
perfect, Mrs. Barrett's assertion cannot be proved, and that her very 


phrase ‘* overcoming heredity “ admits the existence of germinal 
differences. ‘Only those devoid of biological training can 


assert that all men are created equal, and once the existence of 
heritable qualities is admitted, it follows that though the trans. 
planted child may have been greatly benefited, yet its ultimate 
condition would necessarily have been better if it had had a 
better hereditary endowment.” 

The reader will probably see for himself the hole in this 
argument. ‘It takes all sorts to make a world.” If it were 
a case that all men who were active and executive, and had long 
noses and all introspective women with red hair were vicious 
and undesirable, then these characteristics being, let us assume, 
heritable we might be sure that children of such a union would 
be severely handicapped. But, as a matter of fact, it is only 
under certain circumstances that red hair, a long nose or habits 
of introspection become bad qualities at all. Without emulating 
Pangloss we might indeed almost say that there were no such 
things as bad qualities in a human being. What we call for 
convenience badness is only to be found when the characteristics 
possessed by the individual are in some way out of balance. 
What has now become pig-headedness might have been fortitude. 
What is now the inertia of the hysterical invalid might have been 
patience and forbearance. It is the degree in which the qualities 
are present in an individual, not the qualities themselves, which 
gives them their ethical colour, their “ goodness” or their “ bad- 
ness.’ What the Eugenists have not yet proved is that not 
only are qualities heritable but the degrees in which they exist, 
the balance which makes them to be desired or deprecated. 
We realise, of course, that Major Leonard Darwin is completely 
disinterested in his treatment of the Nature v. Nurture contro- 
versy. As he says he does not see the two schools in opposition. 
We will, however, recall to the reader the last paragraph of 
Professor Guy Porter's letter, which proves that our belief that 
there ere Eugenisis who are bad debaters and who arrive 
at their conclusions first and marshel their arguments 
afterwards is not mythical. We all do it. Some of us are 
on the look-out for this tendency and so check it; some 
of us are unaware of it and so are ourseives taken in. That is 
all. ‘“ What is the result of transplanting at an early age? 
Why should the reviewer ask Eugenists a question which 
primarily concerns environment, whereas Eugenisis are concerned 
primarily with heredity ? Let him ask those who do think it 
possible to make silk purses out of sows’ ears.” 

in this phrase, as the reader observes, the writer most neatly 
begs the whele question. 





EUROPE BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR.* 
WE have before us two bocks on European politics as dissimilar 
as it is possible to imagine. M. Poincaré’ writes about the 


i * (1) The Origins of the War. By Raymond Poincar’. “London : Cassell. 
(12s. net.]——(2) Peaceless Europe. Sy Francesco 8, Nitti, Same publisher. 
{126, net» ‘ 
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sinister German procedure which directly proctired the War, 
and everybody who fails to understand why France, even now 
when Germany. is relatively prostrate, is unceasingly haunted 
by the fear of a German revival and a new threat to the safety 
of France should read this book. As our readers know, we are 
strongly of the opinion that France, under the leadership of 
M. Poincaré and his fellow-Nationalists, has chosen the wrong 
road to safety. She wants a physical security which can be 
stated in terms of force, whereas Britain, Italy, America, and 
indeed nearly all other countries which count, see no hope for 
Europe, and therefore no hope for France herself, unless there 
is a moral co-operation and appeasement. Signor Nitti? states 
this case for what may be called a “ European” policy. We 
agree with his general conclusions, but we cannot help saying 
that many of his arguments are as unfair and as inhumanly 
detached as those of Mr. Keynes. 

But for the moment let us consider M. Poincaré’s narrative 
on its merits simply as an eye-witness’s record of how Germany 
brought about the War. It is extraordinarily vivid. M. 
Poincaré tells us how the German Ambassador in Paris at the 
end of July, 1914, was obviously looking about for something 
which could be labelled as an official insult and used by the 
German Government as a pretext for a violent retort. It was 
all in the traditional manner of German diplomacy. Readers 
of history will not forget how Bismarck, in 1870, changed the 
wording of the Ems telegram so that he might turn a harmless 
incident into something that would lash the French nation 
intofury. Allthe Germanallegations in 1914 about French airmen 
flying over Belgium or German territory and throwing bombs 
during the two or three days preceding hostilities were shown 
afterwards, on the evidence of German witnesses themselves, to 
have been quite untrue. The German Ambassador in Paris 
was reduced to the necessity of acting a part, of assuming 
an expression of simulated horror and indignation, while he 
complained that two French ladies had stepped upon the foot- 
board of his motor-car and openly insulted him. It would be 
impossible to say whether there was even an excuse for his 
story. The ladies could never be traced.. The only certain 
thing was that the Ambassador, by untiringly walking about 
the streets and openly dining in restaurants which he had never 
frequented before, had been trailing his coat and hoping for 
a diplomatic incident to turn up. The alleged motor-car 
incident was the best that he could do, poor man. 

The greater part of M. Poincaré’s story is too familiar to follow 
in detail, though it is extremely well worth reading as a whole. 
We found the astonishing account of his Presidential voyage to 
St. Petersburg in July, 1914, the most interesting thing in the 
book. He was accompanied by the French Premier, M. Viviani, 
and he notes how careful the German conspirators were to find 
out the exact time at which he and M. Viviani would leave 
Russia on their homeward journey. The conspirators would 
not allow the ultimatum to Serbia to be sent till M. Poincaré 
was at sea. M. Poincaré points out, of course, that the reason 
why Germany wished to keep him in the dark at a critical 
moment was not because she was afraid of war, but, on the 
contrary, because she feared that an instant attempt would 
be made to keep the peace. As it was, during M. Poincaré’s 
journey home, Germany had the stage to herself for a long enough 
time to develop the plot. On the morning of July 24th, 1914, 
M. Poincaré was in the Gulf of Finland when he received a 
wireless message about the ultimatum, and as his ship approached 
Sweden he received more messages which were increasingly 
disturbing. When he arrived at Stockholm he hardly knew 
what to do. If he abandoned his arranged visits to Denmark 
and Norway and returned post haste to Paris he would be 
accused of provoking public opinion and of being an instigator 
of war. He describes how on July 25th, at Stockholm, he had 
to go from one ceremony to another and keep a smiling face in 
svite of the terrible strain. On Sunday, the 26th, when his 
ship was passing through the Baltic, he heard that the German 
Emperor (who had been carefully sent away in his yacht far 
to the North so that he might seem to have no connexion with 
the aggressive policy of Germany) was returning to Kiel. On 
July 27th he was informed that Paris was extremely anxious, 
and that his presence was earnestly desired. It was then that 


he made up his mind to return home as soon as possible. 

During the afternoon of that day he was shadowed by two 
German ships of war, and various messages kept him informed 
of the final forlorn efforts of France and Great Britain to keep 
On July 29th he reached Paris. 


the peace. M. Messimy, the 








Minister of War, who met him, remarked, “ You are going ta 
see Paris, Monsieur le Président. It is splendid!” He ends 
this moving account of his Odyssey from St. Petersburg with 
the words :— 

“Yes, Paris was splendid. Before, during and after the 
War I have felt the heart of Paris beat on many occasions, 
but never have I witnessed such a profoundly moving mani- 
festation as that on July 29th, 1914.’ 

Signor Nitti, as we have said, takes the European view of the 
present situation. He is a professed friend of France, but he 
thinks that she is now opposing her own interests, and in telling 
her so frankly he accepts the risk of being called her enemy and 
the friend of Germany. He condemns the League of Nations as 
it is at present conducted, though he by no means denies that 
if it were allowed to occupy a more important position it would 
do all that might reasonably be expected of it. ‘‘ The League 
of Nations,” he says, “is still nothing but a Holy Alliance, the 
object of which is to guarantee the privileges of the conquerors.” 
He applauds America for having had nothing to do with it, and 
he looks to her to be ultimately the saviour of the world. He 
seems to imply that America rejected the League for reasons 
which commend themselves to him. But the bare fact is that 
the almost exclusive reason why America rejected the League 
was that President Wilson had challenged the American Con- 
stitution; he had overlooked the facts that Congress would 
never yield the right to have the ultimate decision in the question 
of peace or war, and that the Senate is the final treaty-maker. 

Signor Nitti lays it down as an axiom that Germany must 
not only be allowed to recover, but helped to recover. ‘“‘ Europe,” 
he remarks, “ must smile again.” The best of all reparations 
is the re-establishment of peace and international co-operation. 
We agree, but at the same time we regret that, like Mr. Keynes, 
Signor Nitti should write as though Germany were hardly more 
responsible for the War than anybody else. If e combination 
were made of all that is true in M. Poincaré’s book, and all 
that is wise in Signor Nitti’s book, a volume could be produced 
which, in our judgment, would be perfect. We notice a state- 
ment at the beginning of Signor Nitti’s book that the author 
includes numerous secret ofiicial documents which emanated 
from the Peace Conference and which came into his hands in 
his position at that time as Italian Prime Minister. This, no 
doubt, is not a bad way of whetting the appetite of the reader, 
and it is perhaps a publisher’s notice, but on page 14 Signor 
Nitti himself says :— 

“TI have repeatedly stated that I have not published any 
document which was not meant for publication; I have availed 
myself of my knowledge of the most important international 
acts and of all diplomatic documents merely as a guide, but it 
is on facts that I have solidly based my considerations.” 
There seems to be a@ contradiction here. A Memorandum 
written by Mr. Lloyd George at the Paris Conference is, however, 
published for the first time. On pages 46 and 47 Signor Nitti 
talks about the Saar coalfields being placed in the “ perpetual 
ownership’? of France, and draws a contrast between the 
temporary damage done to the French coalmines and the per- 
manent damage done to Germany. But surely it would have 
been fair to lay stress on the fact, which Signor Nitti merely 
mentions, that the Treaty provides that after fifteen years 
there shall be a plebiscite in the Saar region. There is no “ per- 
petual ownership.” We are glad to see that Signor Nitti agrees 
with the policy of giving France e guarantee Treaty. 





EDMOND WARRE.* 

Tues late Dr. Warre could have had no better biographer than 
his old pupil and friend, Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher. The memoir 
now published is of moderate length and yet contains abundant 
detail ; itisappreciative but it is by no means an undiscriminating 
eulogy; further, while it will appeal mainly to old Etonians, 
it contains much that will interest all who knew Dr. Warre 
personally or by repute. Dr. Warre’s whole life was given to 
Eton. He entered the school as a boy of twelve in 1849. After 
his Oxford days, when he was a Scholar of Balliol and a Fellow 
of All Souls, he returned to Eton in 1860 as an assistant master, 
He was appointed headmaster in 1884, and held the office for 
twenty-one years. After a brief interval of repose he once 
more returned to Eton as Provost in 1909, and resigned that 
dignity in 1918, when he was worn down by sickness, eighteen 
months before his death in January, 1920. He saw the school 
transformed externally, by the erection of many new buildings 
“© Edmond Warre, D.D., C.B., C.¥.0., sometime Headmaster and Provost of Eton 
Colege. By C. R. L. Fletcher. London: Murray. (21s. net.j 
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to accommodate the increasing numbers of boys, and he took 
an active part in improving its organization and its methods 
of teaching, always in face of much opposition from the tradi- 
tionalists. 

*** Be a reformer, but don’t be found out,’ had been Jowett's 
laconic advice to his old friend. Warre loved to quote this, 
but never in the least minded being ‘found out.’ One of his 
oldest still-living friends says: ‘I distinctly feared Warre’s 
aceession: I feared the dominance of athletics, his own auto- 
cratic ways, his strict adherence to the routine of what I thought 
rather a narrow and dry “scholasticism.”” The change came, 
and never was a more delightful surprise—it was like a fresh 
wind-from-the-sea blowing into the place. Being now acknow- 
ledged Master of us all, Warre became accessible, kindly, 
interested, indulgent, and to anyone who applied to him in 
a difficult case he was prodigal of help and advice.’ Another, 
much younger, colleague, says: ‘The little boys had expected 
a splendid epoch, in which work would take a secondary place, 
and a great deal more time be free for rowing and games’ 
[perhaps their parents had been reading in the holidays the 
letter of Academicus). ‘ But they were grievously disappointed 
when short crisp notice followed notice, each announcing longer 
schools and more necessary work ; there was a general “‘ screw- 
ing-up ” of discipline, which positively terrified some of them. 
A friend of mine circulated a picture in which Hornby was 
represented as King Log, while Warre as King Stork was 
already getting busy with the little frogs.—{E. L. C.] Then 
expired the old fiction that Eton was a place at which a 
boy need not work unless he wanted to work. Warre used to 
tell with great delight the story of how Walker, the High Master 
of St. Paul's, famous for his successes in the field of scholarships 
at the Universities, once made fun of him. They were fellow 
guests, for some educational conference, of the President of 
Magdalen; and having never met before, each had formed a 
somewhat adverse opinion of the other. ‘I was obliged to 
leave them alone to smoke,’ says Sir Herbert, ‘and they scon 
became the best of friends.’ Apparently Walker asked Warre 
what the hours of school work were at Eton. Warre named 
them, and went on to explain that these hours constituted only 
about half a boy’s week-work. Walker expressed his surprise 
rather ambiguously, and Warre, conceiving the opinion that 
Walker had misunderstood him, went on to dilate on pupil- 
room and the necessary sapping out of school. His interlocutor 
led him on as long as possible, and then, in his most sardonic 
tone, ‘Do you mean to say, Dr. Warre, that you have tho face 
to make the boys work such long hours? I call it scandalous, 
sir, scandalous!’ Warre afterwards told his host, ‘1 had 
thought him a mere crammer, though no doubt a genius at it ; 
but he is nothing of the sort, his ideas on education are thoroughly 
sound.” And Walker, for his part, said he had expected to 
find Warre pompous and stuck up, ‘ but I was all wrong, he is a 
splendid fellow, though very innocent about the difficulties of 
the world.’ ” 

Mr. . Fletcher's considered opinion is that Dr. Warre was 
not autocratic enough and worried too much over the effects of 
reforms that he felt desirable. It is certainly curious to learn 
that when Dr. Warre became headmaster the Sixth Form 
were ostentatiously rude to him for two years on end and almost 
drove him into resigning. We cannot imagine Dr. Butler 
or Thring enduring such impertinence from schoolboys for two 
days. Dr. Warre’s meekness under such provocation contrasts 
oddly with the awe that he inspired in later years when to his 
Sixth Form he seemed “hardly mortal in his bigness” with 
the voice of an Olympian. He enlarged the curriculum and set 
up a School of Practical Mechanics at his own expense as long ago 
as 1879. But for all that he was a firm believer in compulsory 
Greek at the old Universities and delighted in quoting the 
opinion of a Japanese expert who, after visiting the Continental 
schools, told Dr. Warre that “they do not turn out the men we 
want, and you do.” Dr. Warre himself, though not a profound 
scholar, cultivated to the end the pleasant art of making verses. 
Mr. Fletcher quotes many of them, including “the most per- 
fectly humorous Greek epigram written in modern England,” 
on Mr. Lioyd George’s Newcastle speech against landowners 
in the autumn of 1909. 

“Ry rais "Axepvais Snuaywyixdr répas 
Tods viv Exovras AowWopel -yewpyis Gr." 
Mr. Fletcher valiantly tries to render it as :— 
“At Newcastle Mr. George, a monstrous demagogus, 
Lioyd-orates against landlords,” 
in which, of course, the subtle allusions of the Greek are missing. 

Dr. Warre did good service to Oxford, to Eton and to England 
in starting a Volunteer Corps, first at the University and then 
at Eton, and in he!ping to found the Nationa! Rifle Associa- 
tion in 1859. We are told that among the members of the 
first O.U.R.V.C. in that year were Private John Morley (Lincoln) 
and Private John Addington Symonds (Balliol), as well as 
Private W. P. Ker. It can hardly be doubted that Dr. Warre’s 


high reputation as an oarsman was of great service to the early 
Volunteer movement, to which he gave much time and thought 
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for many years. Of Dr. Warre on the river Mr. Fletcher natur- 
ally has much to say. At Oxford Warre was the greatest oar 
of his time, though he had not the best of luck. The boat in 
which he rowed six beat Cambridge in 1857, but the next year, 
when Warre was President of the 0.U.B.C., the Oxford stroke 
caught a crab at the start and twisted his rowlock, so that 
Warre at seven had to set the stroke the whole way and naturally 
failed to overcome the heavy handicap on his crew. He took 
the Balliol eight to the head of the river in 1855, but the next 
year Wadham, as Sir T. G. Jackson lives to relate, deposed 
Balliol from that honourable place. Returning to his old school, 
Warre developed Eton rowing on new lines and became known 
as the greatest of coaches. In 1869 he is recorded by a survivor 
of the crew to have told an Oxford four, practising for a race 
against Harvard, that “this is the first time I have ever seen 
perfect rowing”; the four was composed of F. Willan, A. ©. 
Yarborough, J. C. Tinné and S. D. Darbishire, with F. H. Hall 
as cox. We must pass quickly from an enthralling subject. 
Of Dr. Warre in private life, as sportsman, a farmer and an 
enthusiastic gardener, Mr. Fletcher has many pleasant anecdotes. 
At the country home at Baron’s Down, near Dulverton, which 
he rented for many years, Dr. Warre delighted to become as 
one of his Somersetshire neighbours, who knew of him as “a 
kind o’ schulemeaster up Lunnon way.” Among his papers 
he preserved the complete Devon-Somerset conjugation of the 
“To be,” sent by Mr. Kindersley. The present subjunctive 
runs thus :— 
“Ef zo be as oi bo 

Ef zo be as you be 

Spoase et be 

Spoase we’m 

Spoase you’m 

Ef zo be as they’m.” 
Among the portraits in the book is George Richmond's drawir 
of Warre as Newcastle Scholar in 1853—a handsome and healih 
young athlete, the best type of Englishman. It is pleasa: 
to think that the promise shown in that happy face was fulfill 
in a long and useful career. 
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CRIPPLEGATE AND ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S.* 

Ir is unusual for a Lord Mayor of London during his term « 

office to publish a book. Sir John Baddeley is to be con- 
gratulated on having found time to complete a thoroughly 
workmanlike and exhaustive history and description of the 
ward of Cripplegate,’ with which he has been connected fo: 
many years. His intimate knowledge of the ward and his 
patient researches in rate-books and other forbidding docu- 
ments have made the book authoritative and final. It is 
remarkably well illustrated, too, from old prints and modern 
drawings, and we could only wish that the maps were repro- 
duced on a somewhat larger scale. Cripplegate—so named 
perhaps from the covered way leading to the gate, the Anglo- 
Saxon “crepel”” meaning an underground passage—consists 
of an inner and an outer ward, divided by the old wall of the 
City. The outer ward, conterminous with the Parish of St. Giles, 
was well populated in the fourteenth century and was after- 
wards a fashionable quarter for City magnates. The auilor 
describes each ward methodically, beginning with the wail 
and the churches, passing on to the streets and courts, and 
notable halls and other buildings, and concluding with notes 
on eminent residents and miscellaneous matters, such as the 
site of the Fortune Theatre. We are reminded that the original 
Grub Street, the typical home of poor authors from the Common- 
wealth onwards, was partly in Cripplegate. The inhabitants 
petitioned in 1829 for a change of name, as the prejudice against 
the name of Grub Street lessened the value of their property ; 
they asked that the street might be called after Milton, who 
was born and buried in the neighbourhood, and their petition 
was granted. The street is now occupied by highly respectable 
merchants and is free from all literary associations. Many 
of the livery companies have, or had, their halls in Cripplegate, 
and the once famous coaching inn, “The Swan with Two 
Necks,” had a frontage on what is now Gresham Street. Sir 
John Baddeley gives figures to show the rapid decline of the 
City population. In Cripplegate Within, for instance, there 
were 4,921 inhabitants in 1811, whereas in 1911 there were 








* (1) Cripplegate; One of the Twenty-Sir Wards of the City of London. Ly 
Sir John James Baddeley, Lord Mayor. (Printed for Private Circulation.)—— 
(2) The Kecords of St. Bartholomew's Privry and of the Church and Parish of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield. by E. A. Webb. 2 Vola. London; 
H. Milford. (848. met.j 
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only 345, though in the daytime 13,105 persons were at work 
n the ward. 

While the history of St. Bartholomew's Hospital has been 
written at length by Sir Norman Moore, the history of the 
monastery, the church and the parish of St. Bartholomew the 
Great? have been treated in elaborate detail by Mr. E. A. Webb, 
an old churchwarden and a valiant worker in the long task 
of restoration which has transformed the much damaged church. 
Mr. Webb’s two imposing volumes have evidently been a labour 
of love, and contain an immense amount of information. Rahere 
was the common founder of the priory and the hospital in 
1123. Legend says that he was a court musician, but sober 
history knows nothing of him beyond the fact that he was the 
founder and the first prior, and that he was buried in the great 
Norman church which he began to build for his monks. The 
priory retained some control over the adjacent hospital until | 
1420; at the Reformation the hospital was spared to continue 
its beneficent work while the priory was destroyed. There 
is good reason to suppose that the last prior, Robert Fuller, 
who was also abbot of Holy Cross, Waltham, was an accessory 
before the fact to the suppression of St. Bartholomew’s, inasmuch 
as he had done a good deal of work for Thomas Cromwell, 
had sold to the King the priory manor of Canonbury, and 
received a grant of the monastic lands for his life, besides a 
pension of £200 a year from the Waltham manors. However, 
he did not live to enjoy his new wealth for more than a few 
months, and then the priory lands were granted to Sir Richard | 
Rich, one of the most unscrupulous of Henry the Eighth’s 
legal advisers. Rich betrayed in turn every party and died | 
as a Protestant under He pulled down the nave 
of the great priory church, but left the chancel for the use of 
the parish. The Great Fire fortunately stopped at Pie Corner 
in Giltspur Street and left Rahere’s noble Norman chancel | 
unscathed, only to suffer from generations of neglect and to 
be restored patiently by modern parishioners. 

One of Mr. Webb’s most interesting chapters relates to | 
Bartholomew Fair, which was recalled by the recent revival 
of Ben Jonson’s farcical comedy of that name. The fair was | 
mentioned in the charter of 1133, granted by Henry the First 
to Rahere. We may safely assume that “the fair which is 
wont to be celebrated in that place at the Feast of St. Bartholo- 
mew’ was much older than Rahere’s foundation, just as it 
long survived the priory. It was, with Stourbridge Fair, a 
most important event in the wool merchant’s and clothier’s 
year. It was held in the space on the north side of the church, 
since known as Cloth Fair, and there was a gate, leading to | 
Smithfield, which was closed at night for the protection of | 
the merchants. The neighbouring street, Rugman’s Row, | 
possibly, though not certainly, took its name from the goods | 
sold therein. It became the custom for the Lord Mayor to | 
proclaim the fair, perhaps when the Corporation in the four- 
teenth century agreed with the priory that it should take tolls 
from such merchants as were crowded out of the original site 
of the fair and compelled to take up positions in Smithfield. 
The monastic share of the tolls passed to the Riches and was 
not acquired by the City till 1829. Long before then the fair 
had become an occasion of merry-making rather than of com- 
merce and the Corporation took steps to abate the nuisance. 
The theatrical shows which Ben Jonson had seen were forbidden 
in 1840; by 1850 the Lord Mayor found that there was no fair 
worth proclaiming ; in 1854 the ancient fair ceased to be. Mr. 
Webb has much to say about the distinguished residents of 
Cloth h under the Tudors and the Stuarts was a 
reputable quarter: Dr. John Caius, the first Lord North, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury were among thei. Milton perhaps found 
a hiding-place, after the Restoration, in Bartholomew Close. 
Hogarth was born at No. 58 in that street in 1697, and one of 
“old frock-shop”’ in 
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Fair, whic 


his early drawings represents his sisters’ 
Little Britain. We should add that Mr. Webb's painstaking 
account of the church, with plans and photographs, is of great 
value and enables the reader clearly to understand the successive 
stages in the restoration. His book, like Sir John Baddeley’s, 
is an important addition to the historical literature of the City. 


ENGLISH PHRASES.* 


A DICTIONARY OF 
Drctronartes of words are always interesting, and there is an | 
equally strong fascination in a dictionary of phrases. But 
though dictionaries are so good to use or to dip into, they are 
* 4 Dictionary of English Phra Ry A.M. Hyameon, fF. K. Hist.S. London | 
Routled New York; EF. P. Dutton I ad. net.) 


| name of “ The Christian Atticus.” 


| letters and also more prompt in business matters. 


| one may be amused by such phrases a 


exceedingly difficult works to review. Though one can think of 
many phrases which one feels ought to have been included, 
but which are not, and though there are a good many phrases 
included which the individual opinion regards as not worth 
having, the book before us is a very agreeable and efficient work 
of reference. Perhaps the best way of proving our statement is to 
invoke the hazard of the Sortes. Opening the book at random, 
one finds curious examples of the use of the word “ Atticus” to 
mean literary perfection. Every one knows that Addison, after 
being called Atticus by Pope, was sometimes spoken of as 
“The English Atticus.” We confess, however, never to 
have heard of “The Irish Atticus,” Faulkner, who 
received this appellation from Lord Chesterfield. Lord Chester- 
field, by the way, ought to have known better. There isa literary 
vulgarity in the phrase which one would have imagined that fas. 
Apparently Heber got the 

That would have been by 
Said seriously as a piece of 


George 


tidious man would have avoided. 


no means bad if said satirically. 
laudation it 

amused by it. 
in which he would have told Atticus that he would never be 


is absurd. Cicero, however, would have been 


One can imagine one of his upbraiding letters 
his name rompt in replying to 
Of course, 
what prevented this chaff was the fact that both Cicero and 
On the same page 


worthy of if he was not more p 


Atticus are on the B.c. side of the calendar. 
we notice a tantalising entry :-— 
** Atonement : comp! te agre the condi- 
tion of being at one with othe 


ny 1 - 
‘ment and harmony ; 


rs—at-one-ment 


to later 
theology and have a vague notion of the genesis of its application. 
One, however, is sorry to find that Mr. Hyamson does not give 
the reader what he would most like to know—the date at which 
the word began to bear an altered meaning. One would also 
like to see examples of its transi In fact, one would 
like to know as much about it as pessible. 

In days like the present, when we are all talking about a 


mean in 


Most people know what atonement came 


nal use. 


ves 
x 


* Axe on the helve, To I ut the to have solved a difficult 
Axe to grind, To have an to have a personal end to ser. 
From the American backwoodsmen’s practice of calling at houses 


obtain a drink. 
1780-1865), * Who'll 


ostensibly to grind an axe but in real 
Based on a story told by Charles 





or 


turn the grindstone ?’ in the Wilkesba Gleaner of 1811, of a 
man who, by flattery, induced a boy to turn the grindstone while 


he sharpened his axe, 


Aze, To hang up one’s: to retire from business; an allusion 





| to the battle-axe of the passé warrior. 
Axe, To open a door with an: see * Open.’” 
Turning to “ Open”’ we see the following :— 
“Open a door with ize, To to act foolishly and to me 
From an ancient Grk. proverb.” 


purpose. 

The book, of course, like all books of this kind, has surprises. 
For example, we are astonished to find that “ Rome was noi 
built in a day” ‘speech made by Queen 
Elizabeth before the University of Cambridge, 1564.” We had 
be of a classical or late classical origin. 





is attributed to th 


always imagined it to 
Another surprise is that Macaulay’s imaginary school boy was 
but be found in Burton's 
It is interesting, too, to notice 


has its opposite number in the 


not invented by Macaulay, is to 


‘Anatomy of Melancholy.” 


that the ‘dismal science 


gay selience, t.€., poetry. 





THE APPROACH TO THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 
ul and suggestive book marks a new 
Its purpose is to state 


U 


Tuts exceptionally usef 
departure for Hibbert Lectures. 


general situation created by historical criticism in such a way 


the 


as to bring out the positive value of the New Testament for 


the world of to-day. The writer notices that, in discussing 
the New Testament with students, their questions generally 
turn on two subjects—miracles, i.e., the historical tradition ; 


Both are large questions ; 


_ 
W 


and money, t.e., the social problem. 


and the condition of their possible solution is serious thought 


on the part of the inquirer. “ Above all,” then, says Dr. 
Moffatt, 

‘1 have desired to give an impetus to the mind of the reader. 
Some people grudge the study of a New Testament passage the 





amount of abltention they w ould bestow 4pon Lhe ile O14 ZO De 
+1 f ove Tieot ¥ 

L would lke to stu them even a pulse of curiosity But I 

would like to carry them further still into a throbbing interest. 


For it is net enough to know a hundred things about the New 


Testament, if one does m are to know that it contains a 
© The Approuch e New Testament ’ Tibbe Dectures. Second Serle 
By Jawes Moll v. va i nd Stoughtou ad 
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spiritual and social message which this preoccupied century 
had better try to master before it approaches anything else.” 
Of the two questions specified, one, that of miracles, when 
critically examined, loses much of its difficulty. How did people 
come to think in this way ? it is asked ; and the reason is often 
obvious; while “our modern psychology suggests that the 
relations of soul and body are too complex to justify an ultra- 
sceptical attitude towards some strange phenomena in the 
ancient world ”’—or even in our own. It is not, then, that 
these phenomena, as such, are rejected; it is in the formal 
definition which places them outside the forces of Nature that 
the fallacy lies. For, unless we know the sum of these 
forces, we cannot say whether a particular effect is, or is not, 
outside them ; while, if it were, it is difficult to see how it could 
come into our field of knowledge. What is called mirac!e, if 
it is to have significance or value for us, must fit into its place 
in the rational order of things. Mere prodigies are to be sus- 
pected ; it is more probable that the evidence is misconceived 
or misstated than that the alleged marvel should have taken 
place. The famous Razor of Ockham—entia non sunt multi- 
plicanda praeter necessitatem—was an anticipation of Hume’s 
argument: not till natural causes have been excluded can 
supernatural be assumed. 

With regard to the ethics of the Gospel, the New Testament 
is not a legal code. This cuts at the root of the ethical dogma- 
tism of the Churches and of social reformers. For to state 
spiritual truths in the form of law is to mis-state them; Christ 
was a Teacher, not a law-giver; and His teaching was relative 
to the circumstances of those to whom it was addressed. 

“In confining itself to the original meaning of these sayings 

as they fell from the lips of Jesus, the historical method claims 
to reach what is fundamental; and thereby to suggest some 
wholesome checks upon any modernizing process of reinter- 
pretation, as if the modern mind could simply transfer things 
from the New Testament to a later situation.” 
The problems presented by economics, war, marriage—the list 
might be extended—are to be solved not by reference to Scrip- 
tural texts arbitrarily interpreted by enthusiasts, but in view 
of the necessities of the community. Law, like the Sabbath, 
was “ made for man.” 





BRITISH TOWNS AND THEIR AMERICAN NAMESAKES.* 
Tux State Street Trust Company of Boston, Mass., has forged 
another binding link between Great Britain and America in the 
preparation of a most interesting record of the “ namesake ” 
towns on this and the other side of the Atlantic. Thus we 
learn—probably for the first time—of at least five Coventrys 
in the New World, whilst their inhabitants are told something 
of the old Warwickshire mother-town—the Coventry of Lady 
Godiva, of the Huguenots and of George Eliot. The English 
towns are mostly illustrated by reproductions from old engrav- 
ings and aquatints, which though in themselves very charming, 
do not as a rule give a recognizable view of the places as they 
exist to-day. We are inclined to blame the places themselves 
for this sad discrepancy rather than the authors, and we only 
mention it lest, for example, a wanderer from Manchester, New 
Hampshire, should expect to find our Manchester looking in 
the least like the delightful picture on page 121. 

Even if we could coax the cows and milkmaids, the shepherd 
and flock, the horseman and the fishermen into the foreground— 
even if we could find the park and trees—the real Manchester of 
1921 would cover the horizon, blotting out half the sky and the 
sunlight with its smoke-pall, and be something of a shock 
generally to anyone from anywhere outside our own grim Black 
Country. There may be a certain unsympathetic hardness 
about some of the American towns, but they do at least look 
clean and smoke-free and eminently “‘ unsqualid.” Photographs 
are given of a large number of memorials in commemoration of 
the founding of various towns, of the landings of early settlers 
or of prominent citizens. With a few honourable exceptions 
such as those at Boston and Newbury, Mass., these memorials 
are not for the most part distinguished either in their design or 
their lettering. 

Those who may have conceived a dislike of America because 
of the Shakespeare fountain presented to Stratford-on-Avon 
should not think too harshly of the donors, for this book gives a 
picture of the memorial library at Stratford, Connecticut, from 
which it is clear that they have been just as hard on their own 
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Stratford as on ours. Save that in one of the Oxford prints 
St. Mary’s Church is wrongly referred to as the Cathedral, the 
book appears to have been compiled with great accuracy. We 
are given interesting glimpses of the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
hardships that they had to face, though to be sure, as Mr. Choate 
once said— 

“The Pilgrim Mothers were more worthy of our admiration 
than the Pilgrim Fathers, for they not only endured all the 
hardships which the Pilgrim Fathers did, but they had to endure, 
in addition, the Pilgrim Fathers themselves.” 

The Tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims is well com. 
memorated by so admirable a piece of book- production. 





BYGONE CAMBRIDGE STUDENTS. 

Dr. JoHN Vesy, the President of Gonville and Caius, and Mr. 
J. A. Venn have been for many year engaged in the formidable 
task of compiling “a biographical list of all known students 
graduates and holders of office ” at the University of Cambridge, 
from the earliest times to the year 1900. The first part of the 
work, Alumni Cantabrigienses, extends to the year 1751, and 
is to fill four volumes; the first of these has just appeared, in 
an edition of only 500 copies (Cambridge University Press: 
150s. net), and deserves unqualified praise. Historians, 
biographers and genealogists will find it indispensable. The 
volume deals with the names from John Abbas, a sizar of Trinity 
in Elizabeth’s day, to William Cutts, perhaps a member of the 
same family as the celebrated John Cutts, himself a Cambridge 
man, who fought at the Boyne and at Blenheim. This portion 
of the alphabet fills 437 double-column pages of small, but very 
clear, type, including, we should estimate, well over 15,000 
names; indeed, the four volumes will, it is said, contain in all 
76,000 names. The compilers explain in the preface that, while 
Mr. Joseph Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses is based on the University 
matriculation records, they have found it necessary to work 
through all the Cambridge College registers becauso many 
students in the early days failed to matriculate. Thus, between 
1544 and 1659 they discovered the names of 3000 students who 
were unrecognized by the University. Oliver Cromwell himse!f 
was admitted a fellow-commoner at Sidney Sussex in April, 
1616, and resided for a year, but he did not matriculate. The 
compilers further explain that, unlike Mr. Foster, they have not 
limited their work to the students admitted since 1500; their 
earliest students dato from the year 1261. The compact 
biographical notes mention, wherever possible, the subject's 
parentage and relationship to others of the same name, his 
school, his ecclesiastical or legal or Parliamentary record, and 
the date of his death, with a reference, where necessary, to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, and other works where fuller 
particulars may be found. Mr. J. Gardner Bartlett, of Boston, 
has supplied biographies of about a hundred Cambridge men wh» 
emigrated to New England before 1650. The pages are, of 
course, studded with famous names, but it is for the lesser names 
that the book will be most often used. We congratulate the 
compilers on their great work and trust that it may soon be 
completed. 





OLD SCOTTISH CLOCKMAKERS. 
Tue skilled craftsmen of long ago, who made the grandfather 
clocks that keep time, year in and year out, and give no trouble, 
deserve to be remembered. We are glad to call attention to 
® most interesting book by Mr. John Smith, an Edinburgh 
antiquary, on Old Scottish Clockmakers from 1453 to 1850 (Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd, 24s. net), which contains a mass of 
information, admirably arranged and well illustrated. It is 
cast in the form of a biographical dictionary, and notices relating 
to clockmaking in the chief towns are given under the towns in 
their alphabetical order, but in the same list. Mr. Smith has 
searched the newspaper files and the printed burgh records, 
but he has been much assisted by the fact that clockmakers 
were gradually recognized as locksmiths and admitted in thet 
capacity to the ancient Incorporations of Hammermen, whose 
archives are carefully preserved. The Aberdeen records from 
1453 onwards refer to the keeping of the “ orlage”’ (horloge) 
or “ knok”’ on the Tolbooth. Clockmakers were few in Scotland 
until the seventeenth century, and James I.’s clockmaker, 
David Ramsay, who appears in The Forlunes of Nigel, is saicl 
to have been the first Scotsman to make a watch. Of him and 
of the Roumieus of Edinburgh end other celebrated makers, 
Mr. Smith has much to say. In the days of George III. Vife 
produced three very skilful clockmakers, Thomas Reid of 
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Dysart and Edinburgh, Matthew Parker of Dunfermline, and 
John Smith of Pittenweem. Smith excelled in the construction 
of elaborate musical clocks with moving figures, after the old 
Nuremberg fashion. One of these, now preserved in Dalkeith 
Palace, plays eight tunes—for six days in the week, but not on 
Sundays—while the lords of Session march past in pro- 
cession, with their macer before them. Another of his clocks 
has on the dials landscapes by no less an artist than Alexander 
Nasmyth. There is no more picturesque a little town in all 
Scotland than Pittenweem, and it is pleasant to think of the 
master-craftsman working at his ingenious mechanisms in that 
quiet haven. It would be interesting to know who designed the 
clock-cases, which are nearly always dignified and sometimes 
most graceful and appropriate to their purpose. The local 
carpenter or cabinet-maker probably took a greater pride in his 
work in those far-off days than he does now, because his skill 
brought a direct reward in the admiring approval of his customers. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
Proressor Tour, our greatest mediaevalist, has published in an 
enlarged form four lectures which he gave before the University 
of Rennes last year on France and England : their Relations in 
ihe Middle Ages and Now (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net). His main 
purpose is to lay stress on the common civilization and close 
aflinitics of the two nations through the ages, despite the antagon- 
ism between them that repeatedly found expression. The first 
lecture is a masterly exposition of the cosmopolitanism of Western 
Europe in the Middle Ages, with its common faith, its common 
language for all educated people—first Latin and then French— 
and its common ideals. Next, the author shows how up to the 
thirteenth century England and France were so closely united 
by many ties of race, language, religion and administration as 
to be unconscious of the division that the consciousness of 
nationality gradually brought. The loss of Normandy by John 
marked an epoch, but did not sever the two countries. French- 
men flocked to England to make their fortunes under Henry III. 
The alleged founder of our Parliament, Simon de Montfort, 
was a Frenchman by birth and training, just as “a French- 
speaking baron of Norman descent, born in England and having 
lands in England and Scotland, became the pioneer of Scottish 
independence.” In his concluding lecture, Professor. Tout 
discusses the Hundred Years’ War, as a struggle between kins- 
folk which left a tradition of national enmity and yet did not 
keep the two peoples apart or put an end to all international 





courtesies :— 

“ It is significant that in the year after Crecy the French widow 

of Earl Aymer of Pembroke could found a college at Cambridge 
in which a preference was given to Frenchmen over Englishmen 
in all appointments to the foundation.” 
Professor Tout contrasts with this the necessary abolition of the 
Rhodes scholarships for young Germans at Oxford when the 
war was forced upon us by Germany. In our many wars with 
France up to Waterloo the old tradition persisted, if in a modified 
form. The combatants were always ready to fraternize ; there 
was very little personal ill-will between the French and English 
in the Peninsula. Professor Tout pleads earnestly for a better 
and closer understanding with France :— 

“Tho establishment of a real friendship of closely-related 

peoples may be a more permanent step towards the pacification 
of the world than vague protestations of universal brotherhood 
which are too indefinite to have much real content.” 
At the same time the lectures form one of the best introductions 
to the study of the Middle Ages that we have ever read. In 
particular, Professor Tout shows how unhistorical it is to antedate 
the rise of nationality—the doctrine from an excess of which 
Europe is now suffering terribly. In a second edition the author 
should correct a few misprints, and particularly the puzzling 
** England north of the Tweed ” on p. 116. 





FICTION. 


THREE NOVELS WORTH READING. 
The Prisoners of Hartling. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 
7s. 6d. net.)—In spite of the originality of its theme, Mr. J. D. 
Beresford’s new story, The Prisoners of Hartling, has, too slight 
a motive to be quite worthy of presentation as a full-length 
novel. Having made this protest, we may acknowledge that 
the idea is admirably worked out, and the picture of the luxurious 
and intolerable conditions at Hartling, a country-house near 





London, is admirably conceived and executed. There are ne 
events in the story, which is a study of the tyranny exercised 
by a millionaire over his heirs presumptive. These, in spite 
of the fact that some are his own children, form a considerable 
group of people, all of whom he keeps in his gilded cage at 
Hartling, attentive to his slightest behest and shivering for 
fear of being cut off from his benefactions. The situation is 
described from the point of view of a young doctor, a distant 
connection, who is enticed to Hartling to be attached to the 
household, unsalaried, but with the hope of a large legacy. 
As Mr. Kenyon, the millionaire, is already 91—although he is as 
active as a man of seventy—his death cannot, in the course of 
nature, be long delayed. The blight which gradually descends 
on all the characters of the story in the long period of waiting 
—Joe Kenyon, the son, has already waited over thirty years— 
is extremely well realised, and old Mr. Kenyon’s method of 
keeping his family in great luxury, but entirely short of ready 
cash, is as ingenious a method as could have been found for 
destroying their initiative. Each in a pathetic attempt at 
occupation perfects him- or herself in a game. Elizabeth, the 
ingénue of the party, plays croquet like a professional, and the 
men take respectively to golf and billiards. ‘The only person who 
has anything to do is Eleanor, Kenyon’s grand-daughter, who 
acts as his secretary, and who, being kept very busy, has retained 
the power of thought and action. She it is who prevents Arthur 
Woodroffe, the young doctor, from falling into the trap artfully 
spread for him by the old man, and becoming one of the depend- 
ents who live in a state of suspended animation at Hartling. 
Indeed, the whole group resemble nothing so much as the 
“Happy Families” which used to parade London in cages 
—incongruous animals which were only prevented from 
quarrelling by the dread of the master who fed them. 
Finally, Arthur Woodroffe and Eleanor become engaged and 
decide to leave Hartling. On this being broken to him, old 
Mr. Kenyon cannot control himself and loses his temper—which 
he has not done for many decades—and the unwonted excite- 
ment brings on a stroke from which he dies. We will leave 
the reader to discover for himself the final “sell”? which the 
will provides, Suffice it to say that the tyrant, not satisfied 
with having spoilt the lives of his dependents during his 
own reign, arranges that their gilded imprisonment should go 
on in perpetuity. The book is well written and the differentia- 
tion of the characters, though their circumstances are all the 
same, is cleverly contrived. 

The Kingfisher, By Phyllis Bottome. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
The Kincfisher opens in rather a sensational manner with the 
hero, Jim Barton, at about the age of 14, killing his father—who 
in a drunken fit has attacked Jim’s mother—and being sent 
to a penitentiary. When’ Jim has served his three years’ 
sentence, Arthur Atkinson, the Vicar of his parish, saves 
him from the persuasions of the master of the penitentiary, 
who wishes to put him on the teaching staff, and, recognizing 
his need for freedom, helps him to follow his bent by getting 
him a place on a Thames barge. All this part of the book 
is admirably described and in great detail. Excellent, also, 
is the episode in which Jim receives training for the University 
at the Vicar’s expense in the house of a private coach. Here 
he shoulders someone else’s fault and is sent away in disgrace. 
His benefactor dies, and he goes to Cambridge, and then finally 
comes back to London “an educated man ready for his life 
work.” There is an extraordinary verisimilitude about Barton’s 
whole career up to this point, but when he becomes a Labour 
leader and falls in love with his employer's daughter, Viola 
Egerton, the book is not quite so convincing. It is still, how- 
and the social world in which 
Viola is engaged 


ever, extremely entertaining, 
Viola lives is described with much quiet irony. 
to an immaculate young man, of whom we are told that “ It 
was a mistake to suppose the last trump would rouse Reggie’s 
relations, unless it was blown by a butler, and they thought it 
was the dinner bell.” It is, however, difficult to believe that, 
brought up in this enervating atmosphere and controlled as 
she was by her mother, Viola would have thrown her cap over 
the windmills in the way in which she does, by jilting the 
beautiful Reggie and have become engaged to Jim Barton. This, 
however, is the course of the story, and the situation is further 
complicated by Eliza, Jim’s sister—a professional thief, whom 
Viola in vain contrives to rescue from justice. 

It should be said that this novel and 
The Prisoners of Har'ling—mentioned above- 
from sex problems, They could both indeed 
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with perfect propriety by the respectable and innocent matrons 
of 1890. This is indeed a pleasant and, in these days, a new 
experiment in the art of fiction. 

Heaven and Charing Cross. By Alice Herbert. (John Lane. 
7s. 6d. net.}—This novel is extremely badly put together but 
it contains one section of so much humour that the 
faults of the book—faults both of taste and construction 
—may well be overlooked. It is, for instance, quite irrelevant 
that the story should be told by an exceedingly unpleasant 
but aristocratic cripple, who looks on at life from the invalid 
chair to which an accident has confined him, and finds much 
food for thought in the love affairs of his friends. As a matter 
of fact, the story of Martin and Shelley, which is the main theme 
of the book, owes nothing to the opening chapters. In these the 
advances of a certain middle-aged beauty named Adela, who 
tries to compromise Martin, are met by that young gentleman 
with an ingenuity which would hardly have been expected from 
any one with his naive and pious outlook on life. Presently 
Martin marries Shelley, the beautiful daughter of a bishop—the 
bishop being about to join the Roman Church and become a monk 
—and the young couple proceed to the East End, where their 
experiences are very diverting. They try to become lay curates 
to the Vicar, a certain Mr. May, who, with his attractively 
ugly wife, once Lady Alison, now known as Mrs. May, and a 
mysteriously fascinating curate, does a great deal of good work 
in the parish of London Vale. There are a good many 
lords and ladies to the square inch in this novel, for 
the defaulting Adela is Lady Henry something or other. 
In fact, the outlook of the book is frankly snobbish; but the 
details of Martin’s and Shelley’s life in Huldreth Street, of 
their experiments and mistakes, and their final] flight to the 
West End owing to the on-coming of Shelley’s baby, are all 
depicted with so witty a realism that they are well worth reading. 
The final chapter contains a postscript to the story in which 
Martin, having, it may be supposed, taken orders in the Church 
of England, becomes the youngest bishop on record, and Mr. 
and Mrs. May, remaining at their post in the East End, realize 
that for him and for Shelley in 

**. . . «the traffic of Jacob’s ladder, 
Pitched between Heaven and Charing Cross,” 


Charing Cross has won. 





Orner Novets.—The Awakening. By Hugh and Edith 
Spender. (Grant Richards. 7s, 6d. net.)—This novel gives a 
not particularly original account of the difficulties which beset 
the early married life of two rather incompatible people. The 
interesting part of the book is the section describing life in 
Cologne during the English occupation. While the prepossessions 
of the authors are very apparent, they give an extremely fair 
summing up of what may be said on both the Allied and the 
German sides. There is a remarkable account of the home 
coming of the Professor's son, who is both a deserter and 
a Socialist, and who is taken by a German Junker as private 
secretary to help him in a history of the social evolu- 
tion of Germany during the War. Sabine and Sabina. By 
W. E. Norris. (Hutchinson. 7s, 6d. net.)—Mr. W. E. Norris’s 
courteous and benign muse gives us, as usual, a story of everyday 
life as lived by many slightly old-fashioned people of the upper 
classes. The story is told by the heroine’s godfather, who is 
typical of Mr. Norris’s favourite type of moral, but worldly, 
bachelor. It is, however, almost impossible to believe in the 
heroine’s sudden change of attitude at the end of the story. 
It is of no use for the author to expect the reader suddenly to 
believe that Sabina was secretly in love with her husband 
throughout the whole book. With the evidence to the contrary 
in every chapter of the story, a totally unsupported statement 
that such has been the case is quite incredible-——The 
Virgin of the Sun. By H. Rider Haggard. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
The opening chapters of this book may lead the reader to imagine 
that the author has forsaken the old paths for an entirely new 
adventure. But such an illusion will vanish when the hero 
reaches the inevitable haunt of savagery (Central America, this 
time), there to be hailed as a god and suitably entertained by 
the Sons of the Sun and the Daughters of the Moon, ete., ete.—— 
To Him thal Hath. By Ralph Connor. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net.)—In his new novel about Labour unrest in present- 
day Canada the author of The Sky Pilot hardly does himself 
justice. The Labour situation is dealt with forcibly enough, 





but the plot as a whole is haphazard to a degree and the character 








drawing decidedly weak. Volcano. By Ralph Straus, 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d. net.)—An utterly impossible but rather 
delightful story about a cathedral-close type of young old maid, 
who, in a fit of midsummer madness, goes out “on the loose.” 
The caricaturing is very cleverly done, the hard edges being 
blurred by a shading of humour and pathos. 





POETS AND POETRY. 





RHYME IN ENGLISH.* 
THE new volume of essays by members of the English 
Association contains a remarkable article on rhyme by Mr. 
B. de Selincourt. It ought to be read, not only by every 
poet, but by every reader of poetry, for it will certainly give 
both to the reader and writer a new source of pleasure, being 
admirably calculated to increase the nicety of the poetic ear. 
Aristotle, Mr. de Selincourt reminds us, says that all artistic 
pleasure is to be found in the recognition of resemblances. 
The picture of a horse charms us because we sce it is a horse 
and yet it is not a horse. There is identity and there is 
difference. It is this element that provides our pleasure in 
rhyme. There is, of course, a danger in the use of an elaborate 
rhyme scheme— 
“For rhymes the rudders are of verses 
By which like ships they stecr their courses.” 

But we must not forget that the converse is also true. Rhyme 
well used can make a poem carry more sense, for the 
“prominence into which rhyming words are thrown has an 
immediate effect upon their meaning.” There should be an 
association between the rhyming words, not only of sound, 
but also of sense :— 

“To think of rhyme as an ornament added to poetic diction 
is as if we should think of all the forms which poetry uses as 
ornaments added to prose. Rhyme is to be conceived as 
essentially a vehicle of expression, a new witness to the marriago 
of sound and sense, a sign that words are lighted up by a peculiar 
reflectiveness. . . . Broadly speaking, the genius of narrative 
is progression while that of rhyme is rest. 1t is upon the con- 
templative poet, therefore, that rhyme showers its richest 
gifts, who, accepting movement if he must, holds our delighted 
attention upon all the objects that pass before it, so that woe 
leave them behind us with regret. Such a poet above all is 
Spenser; his great stanza is an inexhaustible treasure for 
rhyme-lovers.” 

In the melodies of Keats the rhyme has almost as important 
a part, and here Mr. de Selincourt has an interesting point to 
make :— 

“When Milton writes 

And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 
he spells ‘ breathe’ ‘ breath’ and we cannot be sure that he 
intends the softened palatal which in our ear lends the rhyme 
its almost coaxing charm; but when Keats gives us 
to set budding more 

And still more later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease. . . . 
there is no doubt about his intention ; all the languor of Autumn 
envelops us and its honey fills our mouths. Still more miraculous 
is his 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter, therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but more endeared 

Pipe to the Spirit ditties of no tone: 
for here both the rhymes, missing exquisitely, put our hearinz 
as it were beside itself, as the pass of a mesmerist might do, 
and the toneless ditties haunt us as we read.” 
In the couplet again rhyme fulfils another function, “the 
second line echoing the first in sense and sound, or holding 
with it some other simple relation of contrast, or fulfilment.”’ 
Thus the couplet is isolated as well as unified by its rhyme. 
In the epigram and other light forms its effect is shown with 
special clearness ; they are often so constructed as to suggest 
“in the first line the loading of a pistol and in the second its 
Admirable, too, are his remarks on the con- 
Here we see 


discharge.” 
structive virtue of rhyme. 
“the poet’s fluctuating responses to his reader’s awakened 
sensibility. ‘The pattern of a poem is unrolled in time, and its 
composer’s most natural and most regular response to our 
anticipations is simply to satisfy them. But, this achieved, 
he may still foster or quicken our hopes by countless subtle 
devices of surprise, postponement, substitution or refusal. 
The scope of the stanza is ultimately limited only by the reader's 
faculty to combine together a series of such aesthetic vicissi- 
tudes and by the poct’s power to embody successive ideas in 
one shape in constant correspondence with them. For every 

* Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Tress. [7s. 6d. netJ 
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stanza has, of course, its independent tone or meaning ; it is 
a vessel into which the words are poured, the points of emphasis, 
the high lights of its contour, being indicated by the rhymes. 
The art of the poet is to set the meaning of the words and the 
meaning of the stanza in a beautiful and significant relation, 
so that we feel the one to have been made for the other.” 
But these are not the only points made in one of the best 
expositions of one of the arts of poetry that I have read fora 
very longtime. I wish that Mr. de Selincourt would expand his 
essay. Byron is not dealt with, nor Browning, nor any of 
the moderns. He would certainly find interesting things to 
say of Frankau on the one hand aid Flecker on the other. 
A, Wititams-ELLIs. 
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[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


SOME THE WEEK. 





Northmast Australia. By Robert Logan Jack. (Simpkin 
Marshall. 2 vols. 63s. net.)—Mr. Jack, who was for many 
years the Government Geologist of Queensland, gives in these 
substantial volumes a full account of the exploration of the 
Cape York peninsula by sea and land, from the Spanish and 
Dutch voyages of the early seventeenth century to the present 
day. The book is illustrated with many portraits and with 
a valuable set of maps, on the first of which are laid down 
the tracks of the early voyagers—Torres (1605), the Dutch 
commanders of the ‘ Duyfken’ (1605) and the ‘ Pera’ (1623), 
Tasman (1644), Cook (1770), and so on. ‘The part of the 
work dealing with these voyages will interest all students of 
Australian history. The gradual exploration of the interior 
of the peninsula is then described. The author himself, soon 
after he took up his post in Queensland, was sent to survey 
the peninsula in 1879-80, mainly because gold had been found. 
Since then a telegraph line has been laid to Somerset, near 
Cape York, and the author contends that a railway should 
follow it, mainly for strategical reasons. Probably Queensland 
needs railways far more urgently in other districts, for the 
peninsula is not greatly favoured by nature; the strategical 
argument is unconvincing. However, Mr. Jack has done a 
very sound piece of work. 


Thirteen Years at the Russian Court. By Pierre Gilliard. 
Translated by F. Appleby Holt. (Hutchinson. 24s. net.)— 
M. Gilliard acted as a French tutor to the late Tsar’s children 
from 1905 onwards and shared their captivity at Tsarskoe Sclo 
and in Siberia until May, 1918, when, for reasons which he does 
not know, he was released on the arrival of the Imperial party 
at Ekaterinburg. He was rescued by the White troops in 
July, 1918, a few days after the Tsar and his family had been 
murdered, and he visited the scene of the crime which was 
committed by a Jew, Yourovsky, with the help of four Russian 
convicts and seven Germans. M. Gilliard tells his sad story 
simply and clearly, and gives many interesting photographs. 


Paris and its Environs. Edited by Findlay Muirhead and 
Marcel Monmarché. (Macmillan. 12s. net.)—This new volume 
of the Blue Guides is as complete, accurate and scholarly in 
every respect as the volumes on London, England and Belgium 
which preceded it. It is in fact an Anglo-French work, as it is 
based on a new French guide to Paris by M. Monmarché and 
M. Joanne and thus contains much matter supplied by the 
leading French authoritics on the great museums, which are 
exceptionally well described. The maps are excellent, and the 
information concerning railways, trams and steamers is abundant. 
There is a capital index. 

The Sema Nagas. By J. H. Hutton. (Macmillan. 40s. net.) 
—Mr. Hutton, an oflicer of the Assam Government, recently 
published a valuable monograph on the Angami Nagas, which 
was reviewed at length in the Spectator. 


who live to the north of the Angamis in the hills forming the 
watershed between Assam and Burma. 
obtained all his information at first-hand. He gives an elaborate 
essay on the Sema language which had not been written down 
when he began to learn it from the natives. The appendix of 
folk-tales is curious and interesting ; there are many photographs 
and a number of pedigrees. We are glad to notice that the book 
is published at the cost of the Assam Government which, as 


Mr. Henry Balfour says in a preface, has done good work for 





He has now produced 
an equally complete and scholarly account of the Sema Nagas, | 





| 


ethnology and for efficient administration by encouraging its 
officers to prepare accounts of the border tribes among which 
they have had to live and work. 





We are delighted to receive from Capetown The Waste- 
Paper Basket of the Owl Club (8s.), @ lively miscellany produced 
by members of a club which for twenty-seven years has kept 
up an interest in literature, art, music and good fellowship. 
The Owl Club is affiliated to the Savage Club and, like it, com- 
prises men of diverse professions and religions. In a young 
country such societies are doubly precious. The Owls’ book 
contains prose and verse, both grave and gay, and reproductions 
of some clever drawings. Mr. Bourne’s “South Africa: a 
Letter to a Newcomer” is most sensible and deserves to be 
officially reprinted for the use of immigrants and tourists. 


Autograph Prices Current. Vol. VY. Compiled and edited by 
A. J. Herbert. (Published by the cditor at 1 Barton Street, 
Westminster. 25s. net.)—Autograph collectors will find this 
book invaluable, and those who do not collect will find it ex- 
tremely interesting. It contains a record of the principal items 
in the sales at Sotheby’s between August, 1919, and July, 1921. 
The autograph letters and historical and literary manuscripts 
are described under the names of the writers, or of the personages 
mainly concerned, arranged alphabetically ; the price paid and 
the name of the buyer are given in each case, with a reference 
to the sale catalogue. There is a compact and useful index. 
The entries are commendably full and often contain extracts 
from the letters. The Byron MSS., for instance, fill three pages, 
and one of them runs thus :— 

“T am a solitary animal, miserable enough, and so perfectly 
a citizen of the world, that whether I pass my days in Great 
Britain or Kamschatka, is to me a matter of perfect indifference.” 
We notice some good letters from Thackeray, Dickens, Tennyson, 
Burns, Lamb, Horace Walpole and Garrick among the many 
autographs catalogued. 


The Trustees of the British Museum have at last found 
adequate space, in the former Waddesdon Room, for the exhibi- 
tion of select coins and medals from their magnificent collections. 
Mr. G. F. Hill, the Keeper of the Coins, has celebrated the 
occasion by preparing a third and revised edition of the Guide 
to the Department of Coins and Medals (British Museum, 1s. 6d. 
net)—an excellent popular handbook, with eight plates and 
many illustrations in the text. One of the illustrations repro- 
duces the notorious medal struck by Pope Gregory XIII. to 
commemorate the Massacre of St. Bartholomew; near it is 
that other production inspired by hatred and revenge, the 
German ‘ Lusitania’ medal. 


The London Mercury for March has an article on Tom Moore 
by Mr. Raymond Mortimer, who comments on the mediocrity 
of Moore’s verse, but tries to show—with little success—that 
Moore was at heart an Irish rebel. Signor Benedetto Croce’s 
estimate of Flaubert is interesting. Mr. C. Wilkinson writes 
in praise of Gilbert and Sullivan, and Mr. Shanks subjects Mr. 
Wells as a novelist to very severe criticism. 


Charterhouse, Godalming and District. (Guildford: Farfield. 
6s. 6d. net.)—This attractive book contains thirty-seven photo- 
graphs, with brief descriptive notes. The subjects include, 
besides the town and the school, Waverley Abbey, Newark 
Priory, Wonersh, Shere, and one of the many Hammer Ponds 
which recall the ancient iron industry of Surrey and Sussex. 


Portuguese Literature. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. (Clarendon 
Press. 21s. net.)—Mr. Aubrey Bell is one of the few Englishmen 
who have made a serious study of Portuguese literature, and 
his learned and well-written book deserves a respectful welcome. 
No Portuguese author, save Luis de Camoes with Os Lusiadas, 


| has achieved a European reputation, but Mr. Bell shows that 


those who care to master the by no means difficult language 
will find much of interest in the early poetry—the cancioneiros 


| unearthed during the last century—and in the chronicles of the 


He says that he has | 


Portuguese in the Indies, which have been gradually recovered 
from neglect, and a number of which have been translated for 
the Hakluyt Society. Mr. Bell says frankly that there has not 
been a reading public in Portugal and that the numerous authors 
have lacked wholesome directed Much 
Portuguese writing is simply a pale reflection of Spanish or 
French or English work. The 
He his “ great 


well criticism. 


and 


chapter on Camoes is of special 


interest. wrote lyrical hymn in praise of 
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* at Goa or at Mozambique, where he suffered from 
poverty and sickness. All that his country gave him was a 
common soldier’s pension, equivalent to about £50 year, and 
even that was irregularly paid. He died of plague in 1580 at 
the age of fifty-six. 


Portugal 





In the History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, Volume 
XXIV., part 3, for 1921, which has just been issued, will be 
found the full report of an address on water-fowl which Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, the President, gave to the Club last October. 
In this charming paper Lord Grey describes the water-fowl 
that inhabit a pool at Fallodon, which is protected from foxes 
and forms a sanctuary for the birds. He notes, for instance, 
the curious fact that ‘while most British drakes suffer an 
“eclipse” after the breeding season, some foreign drakes do 
not change colour throughout the year. Many rare birds come 
and settle in the pool, when they find that it is kept free from 
intruders. Lord Grey mentions a Chiloe wigeon drake, which 
was bought full-grown in 1888 and died of old age twenty 
years later. The paper is illustrated with photographs and 
will interest all who care for wild birds. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION, 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa. By Sir F. D. 
Lugard. (Blackwood. 42s. net.) The ata re Theatre. 
By Harley Granville Barker, (Chatto and Windus. 9s. net.) 
Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. By Oscar Douglas 
Skelton. (H. Milford. 2 vols. 42s, net.)——Vermeer of 
Delft. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.)——Lord 
Hood and the Defence of Toulon, By J. Holland Ros. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 16s. net.) 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Beaumont (R.), Wool Substitutes, S8vo............00005: (Pitman) net 10/6 
Cotton (H. A.), Defective Delinquent and Insane (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Grant (J. E.), Problem of War and its Solution, 8vo...... (G. Allen) net 12,6 
Melville (Herman), Mariner and Mystic, by Raymond M. Weaver, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
erly Record of the Seventh (Service) Battalion, the Oxford and Bucks 
Be BD, GD < cccucramecenapecccancounseceeses (Blackwell) net 
Moore (J. 8.), Foundations of Sepcheteay. 8vo..(Oxford Univ. ) net 
Music and Youth, Vol. I., No. 1, Evans Bros.) net 
ot Leader of Fashion, Translation and Notes by J. M. Mitchell, 
Oe Bic cndtendonnewactenee ss dcccesecceuseeteceeacd (Routledge) net 
Rosenfeld (P.), Musical Portraits, 8vo..............005- (Routledge) net 
Smith (H. P.), Essays in Biblical Interpretation, roy 8vo....(G. Allen) net 
Stael (Madame De), Her Trials and Triumphs, by Lieut.-Col. A. C. P. 
Ps DUB c onde rdtedes t's cevereneeseeucecesenss (Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Wadsworth (E. . The Black Country, introd. by Ammold Bennett (Lane) net 21/0 


SPRING 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 











PRINCIPAL 


16,0 


10,0 
12/6 
PeTTETISI TTT Tre 7,6 
8.6 
106 
10,6 








REGENT ST., 
LONDON, W. 





SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





Under-Insurance may mean Bankruptcy. 





Inability to replace property and goods 

not covered by insurance may mean 

bankruptcy. Complete protection can be 
secured by adequate insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1 


To Sufferers from 
Heartburn and Acidity 


As a remedy for Heartburn, Flatulence, Acidity, &c., Messrs, 
Savory & Moore strongly recommend Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges, which they make from Dr. Jenner's original formula. 


They are pleasant to take and quite harmless. 


“ With great pleasure I add my 
testimony to that of others who have 
derived great benefit from the use of 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges. 
My powers of digestion seem really 
strengthened, and the distressing 
FLATULENCE from. which I suffered 
is greatly relieved.’ 

*Miss B—— tried the Absorbent 
Lozenges, and fourd they gave relief 
in an attack of ACIDITY OF THE 
STOMACH when the usual Indiges- 
tion treatment had failed. Further 
supplies obtained locally led gradually 
to a complete cure.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3s., and 





Testimony : 

“TI found Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges wonderfully beneficial in 

oreventing a SIMKING FAINT FEEL. 
NQ@ which I think is described as 
HUNGER PAIN. I have suffered 
much from this, but since taking the 
lozenges have felt quite a differ rent 
person. 


“TIT suffered very much from 
HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, and 
your remedy has been wonderful in 
relieving this, and consequently 
curing the almost incessant 8LEEP- 
LESSNESS | suffered from.” 


5s. of all Chemists. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will ke sent on application. 


Mention this journal, and address - — 





Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to ‘Ihe King, 1434, New Bond Street, London, 


DR. JENNER’S ABSORBENT LOZEXCES 
ROYAL INSURANCE CCMPANY, umiten. 








ALL CLASSES CF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - ££26,078,556. 


EHRM A N N Ss. 
Famous W.nes and Spirits. 


This week's Special Bargain: 
THE “GOLDEN GOBLET" CUVEE of the 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL 
FINEST GROWTH. 
GENUINE PRE-WAR 
Perr 8@4/-=— Doz. 
UNEQUALLED VALUE, 
Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Price. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 





THE QUALITY. 





Please quote “ 8S.” LONLCON. 
Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 
Rotinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 


Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker's 
prices, and purchases .an be made through the post wiih 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, scnt post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Beifast, lre:ard 


Linen Manu:acturers, 





In Harmony with their “Colour Ideals’”’ for 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


Story & Coy., Ltd., originate schemes for 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


STORY’S 


bomranennnstetiennn HIGH STREET, W. 


£ALES BY AUCTION. 


MESSES SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, during next week, each Sale commencing at 
ONE o'clock precisely :— 

MARCH 13TH—15TH.—VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS, TRACTS and 
PAMPHLETS, including the property of the late Austin Dobson, LL.D., F.R.L.S. ; 
of Mrs. Andreae, and of Ormond A. Blyth, Esq.; AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, the property of Col. E. C. A. Sanford, C.M.G., 
of Miss Follett, etc. 

MARCH 16TH.—FINE ENGRAVINGS, including a Collection of Prints by 
. Demartear after Boucher; Fine English Colour Prints and Mezzotints, 

Coloured Aquatints of Sporting Subjects, etc., the property of Sir T. F. Buxton, 
Bt., Warlies, Waltham Abbey ; of H. b. Ewart Esq., 8 West E aton Place, 8.W.; 
and of Lady Codrington, 110 Eaton Square, $.W 

MARCH 17TH.—VALUABLE MORTLAKE TAPEST RIMS, 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, etc., the property of Sir Harry Malet, bt., 
of Captain Luttrell Byrom ; ; and of the late Rosalind, Countess of ¢ arlist 

IJustrated Catalogues (3 plates), price Is. 

Sales may be viewed. _ Catalogues may be had. 


FOR SALE. 
IBBERT JOURNAL for Sale, Nos. 1-68. Also Hampstcad 


Annual for 1897-1907 ; London Mercury, Nos. 1-20 excepting 10 and 11; 
and 27 odd Nos. of Bookman, 1917-1919. What offers ?—LEWIS, 7 Auckland 
Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 


OOKSHELVING, stained black, reeded edges; 9 uprights, 

8ft. 9in., 22ft. each, top moulding and bottom shelving; 196 ft. 

shelving in short lengths, and 260 plugs, £10. Also 1 section Libraco book 
shelves, oak, £2 103.—-LEWIS, 7 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19 


FINE OLD 
—s 
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TO LET. 
ENTRAL KENSINGTON. —Charming sunny balcony 


sitting-room and bedroom available, unfurnished, with service. Private 
house, every convenicnce. Professional women workers preferred.—Box 1101, 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 2. 
[ENA (suburb).—Eight-room Apartment, simply furnished, 
vacant August, in American's Villa.—LESTER, Villa Le Fontanelle, 
Porta Ovile, Siena, Italy. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
: Sone KING’S SCHOOL CHESTER. 


HEADMASTERSHIP, 

Applications are invited for the above post, which will become vacant in 
August next, on acconnt of the retirement of the present Headmaster. 

The School (founded 1541) is a Conference School under the Board of 
Education, and has 250 boys, 40 of whom are Boarders in charge of an Assistant 

aster. 
a £900 per annum, rising by two annual increments to £1,000. 

Candidates must hold an Honours Degree of a University in the United 
Kingdom and must be not over 40 years of age. 

Appiications, stating age, qualifications and previous exper. nce, together 
with eight copics of three recent testimonials, and the names and addresses of 
three referees, must be sent to the undersigned not later than March 23rd next, 

Canvassing not permitted. 

Dated this 28th day of February, 1922. 





T. MOORE DUTTON, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
moe Be 
The Council of Bedford Collego invite appiications for the post of JUNION 
LECTURER in the Department of Geography. Initial salary £325. Candidates 
must have taken an Honours — or its equivalent. Applications not later 
than March 22nd.—For further information apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford 
1. 


18 Newgate Street, Chester. 


College, N.W 
IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, RIPON.—Applications 
are invited for the post of LECTURER IN ARI. Preference will be 
given to candidates who can also assist In the teaching of Needlework and Hand- 
work. Salary according to Burnham Scale.—Forms of application may be 
obtained from the Rev. Canon SMITH, Principal. 
T’O HOUSE-MASTERS requiring LADY-IN-CHARGE 
for next Term, please write for testimonials (nine years’ school 
experience) to Miss RAVEN, care of Mrs. Beswick, 129 Warwick Road, 
§.W. 5. ee Rae a 
ETIRED Cavalry Officer (36), experience Schoolmaster, 
travel, drive car, etc., desires temporary TUTORSHIP or similar*post in 
return for hospitality and expenses. Interviewed and recommended by 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Roland House, South Kensington, 8.W. 7. 











ESEARCH, Transcription of MSS., Indexing, Committee 
Work, ‘Translation (seven languages).— Miss M. MACKENZIE, 
7 Phoenix Lodge Mansions, London, W. 6. oo 
‘AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 
information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ltp., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1 
OURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., 5.W. (Gerrard 848). 
Nightly at 8.40. Mats., Wed. and Sat., at 2.40. 
By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
Leon M. Lion and J. T. GreIN CYCLE of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 
Under the direction of LEON M. LION. 
in i PIG E O N. (For 2 Weeks only.) 
LEON M. LION, ERNEST THESIGER, 
JVERYMAN THEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 


4 Hamp. Nightly at 8.15. Matinee, Saturday at 2.30, ARMS 
AND THE MAN, by Bernard shaw. 








The 





799, 
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LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &o. 


| acai OF LONDON SCHOOL OF LIBRARIAN. 
SHIP. 

A Summer Vacation School will be held under the auspices of the University 
of London School of Librarianship from July 17th-29th, 1922, at University 
College, London. It is planned for Librarians, Directors of Rural Library 
18, Teachers and Conductors of Reading Circles. 
particulars and entry forms apply to— 

University College, WALTER W.SETON, M.A., D.Lit., 
London, W.C. 1. Secretary. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. ERDING- 
TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 
Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYM- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCLNG in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. = 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Vancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECR ETARY. 








‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C, G. Montetiore, M.A., Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, tlowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. - 
PEXU Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Vouttry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practice |instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 

house and grounds.—A pply Principal, Lee ilouse ,Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| Ficaieshatnstoaig SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
TILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 


Head Mistress: 





7 J ~ ° 

OME SCHOOL for daughters of gentlemen; 15 received, 

ages 9 to 17. Country. Supplies from home farm. Resident and 

visiting staff. Definite Church teaching. Aims: individual attention and 

development of character. Introduction or reference required. Fees £55 per 
term.—Apply Miss MARTLEY, Martiey, Worcester. 


A GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends * THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 








with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 wins. from 
sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Mias WILTSHIER. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


([UDOR — HALL SCHOOL, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


a Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Principals {Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
R4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


SENC HELENA COLLEGE, EALING,  W.5. 


= 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School tor the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Lunguages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year 


\1T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classica! Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS., 


Hi¢# PiELD, — 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls, Tele “ Watford 616." 


T. MAKGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


for Matriculation. 








A day school. Education (girls) Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 pa. Entrance examination July 





{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost 
and to ensure that all the girls’ a. both work and play, shal! tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Uarlisle. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 

N. Statfz. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Scttle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A.(Class. Trip.,Cantab.). Boarders only. 
ryJ\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 

Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
_ CROSSLEY AND PORTER SCHOOLS, 
YORKS. 








HALIFAX, 


Head-Master—G. BERNARD NEWPORT, Fsq., M.A. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E, DALE, B.A 


Endowed for the education of Fatherless Children. 

Recognized by the Board of Education as an efficient Sec " 

The School stands in its own grounds, in a healthy and commanding position, 
and is equipped with all modern requirements 

Boys and Girls are received from the age of ten, and prepared for University 
or Commercial Life. 


ondary School 


during Term Time. Admission in September 
Prospectus and Forms of Application may be obtained from Mr. W. R 
SHEARD, Clerk to the Governors, at the Schools. 


ss: BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 













ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 

TION on the Oth, 7th and sth June, 1922. One Scholarship of £100 per 

annum, one of £80 per annum, and one of £40 per annum, and not exceeding six 
Foundation Scholarships, entitling to exemption from payment of the 


will be offered for competition. Entry forms, &c., of intending cand 
be received at the School on or before 20th May, 1922 


the SECRETARY to the Head-Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


RADFI1ELD Ccoeonhneke wz. 
Av EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXIil- 
BITIONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have uot 
attained their 14th birthday on January ist, will be held at Bradfield in June, 
1922. The following will be offered:—Three Scholarships of 90 guimcus 
One Exhibition of 60 guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Three bhxhi- 
bitlons of 30 to 20 guineas. 
Entry torms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 

A Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, lacing Dartmoor. Speciat ENGINEERING ciass tor NAVAL CADETS, 
diead-Master, H. VY. PLUM, M.A, 
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ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science) of 
the value - £15 15s. per annum for three years will be open for competition 


in May nex 
ON SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing 


to £35 per annum, will be open for competition in June next. 
The awards will be made y the Governing — on or about the 5th of July, 
1922.—Full particulars and Entrance — of A. J. AUSTLN, Secretary at 


the School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4 
for KING'S 


URHAM SCHOOL.— The Examination 1 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 I4s. 
(54 guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 30th. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 2ist, 1922. Application Forms to be filled up and 
sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 17th.— 
For further particulars apply to Canon R. D. BUDWORTH, Headmaster, 
School House, Durham. ice oe Da 
IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be offered in June of the value of £70, £40 and £30.—Further 
details from the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 
‘MALL select School for backward and delicate BOYS 
unfitted for Public School life. Beautiful situation my | ~~ a town, 
500 feet above sea-level.—Full ee from * . J. & J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Be? ets - 
4d COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. 


Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to’ MEDICAL DIREC TOR. 











Home Life, Medical Care, School 





FOR N. 
ENSIONNAT, VILLA Oe GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 
Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sport. 
nglish references. Principal: Mdlie. DE GIEZ. 


| ene IN SWITZERLAND.—For information 

apply ANGLO-SWISS EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (Lausanne, and 
21 St. George’s Syuare, London, 8.W. 1), which represents many of the best 
schools and arranges for conducte @ parties of pupils. 


RUSSELS, “LES TOUR! 














TOURELLES.” — First-class French 

Finishing School for Young Ladies of good ‘social standing, from 15 years 
of age. Hignest reterences given and required.—Address 135 Avenue Long- 
champ, Bruxelies, Belgium. Principals : a DELSTARCHE and Miss TUNGATE. 


AUSANNE (Switzerland) —“ LANGUEDOC” Boarding 

School (Girls), Fees quarterly, £27, including escort and journey 
expenses to Lausanne and return to London.—Apply Principal, PROFESSOR 
PELLATON. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
NLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
ves PRIVATE LESSONS in PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE PRO- 


DUCTION and Reading to Politicians, Law Students, Lecturers, Preachers, and 
others, imparting confidence to the speaker and — to THINK and SPEAK 
simultane ously.— 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C 


(oMMON ENTRANCE ~ EXAM.—Special Preparation. 

Twelve pupils. Absolute individual attention. Many successes. 
Country rectory, 400 feet above sea-level. Sandy soil. One hour from London. 
—For prospe ctus and full a apply “ R. J.,” c.o. J. & J. PATON, 143 








Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
SGHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 


HOME or on A CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
bO. — ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. *GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
36 eee Street, London, Ww. i. ‘Telephone : _tewent 4926. 
sducational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thing & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Schoo! 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, secretariar 
Work, _Agriculture and Horticulture. 
BOYS GIRLS 


YCHOOL 8 FOR 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an Paty ed knowledge of the Best Schoois 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AlD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

a age of os pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
Telephone : 5053 ¢ ventral, 
S' CHOUOULS mer can obtain reliable information 

cting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& ir ys and girls | sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

T UTORS. 





AND 





of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching statfs of the most important scnools, and thus 
able to supply information ditticult to obtain elsewhere 
Offices—61 CONDUIT 8T., LON DON, _\ Ww. 1. ‘Phones—May: fair 1063. 104, 
TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
rF\YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words: carbon copy 
3d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmetra . Av., Westcliff, Essex 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. t. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a smal! foe is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kuightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons. London, E.C. 4. 


NARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real train- 

ing en —Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.vc. 
NCOME BY WRITING — 


Three Cheques by ove Post, while learning, were received by a student 























of the LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL. Postal Courses. Untimited free 
criticism.—Write for “ How to Make Money with Your Pen,” 22 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — Gentlemen and Ladies. 
First-class throughout. March 18th, Spain and Tangier, Madrid, Granada, 
Seville, etc. 5 weeks, 125 gns. April 13th. French Moroceo, Fez, Rabat, 
Marrakech, ete. 34 days, 127 gns. April 12th. Easter Tour to the Italian 
Cities. 5 weeks, 98 gns.; 3 weeks, 69gns. Later: Denmark and Sweden 
‘overland). Summer: Oberammergau and Dolomites, 4 weeks, 79 gns. Pro- 


359 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 


ammes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S.. 
ndon, 5.L. 19, 





——_ 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
De cocnty (800 ft. elevation).—Boarding in old-fashioneq 


Country House. "oC tables; beautiful gardens; glorious views ; 
private chapel in house; garage ; stables. ‘Terms moderate. Season openg 
April Ist. —Apply CANTAB, rBliddiecott, lsington, § s. - Devon. — 











—= 
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For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON and SONS, Grove Wor orks, 
Battersea, London, 3.W. 11 


r . r rn Sa Yaa ~ aed 
‘DESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de. 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVALL PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenica 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. 8T OBEY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., ‘lrafaigar Sqy., W.C, 2. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

— £2 = Specimens sent fre.—HENRY b. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
mdon, W. 1. 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H. A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W.1, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH — (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or — Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
Estd. 1850. 


JANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 
px BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS ITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. A.. LONDON TURNING 
to. 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1530 


LATTIS is the only absolutely eilicient remedy for 


exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeeties; 1s. 9d., 3s. or 5s, 6d, 
per tin, post f free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, "Shetfieid, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


URALIN E, THE WASHABLE 
Made in 30 Shades WATER PAINT, 
Sold in a Dry Powder in 2, 5 and 7 ib, Packeta. 
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CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 


It costs B4@e. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 








Clerical, Medical & General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


21% Valuation 


and 


BONUS AS BEFORE 





Chief Office : 15 St. James's Square, S.W. 1, London. 
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THE BRITISH TASK 








The period of dispersed effort in the relief of the Russian Famine is at an end. 


The three British Relief Funds: 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
THE SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND, 
AND THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


which have hitherto worked separately, have now combined their efforts. 
Unity means economy and efficiency. 


SIR BENJAMIN ROBERTSON, K.C.M.G., 


who has wide experience of famine administration in India, and recently visited 
the Volga Region with the consent of H.M. Government, has placed his expert 
knowledge at the disposal of the United 


ALL-BRITISH APPEAL 


A definite task is now assigned to the energy and generosity of the British Nation. 
On us solely it will depend to keep the population alive in the districts allotted 
to us, Buzuluk and Saratoff, and to prevent these rich corn-growing lands from 
becoming an untilled desert. 


Our task is two-fold: 

1. To continue up to the harvest in August the feeding of the 330,000 
CHILDREN whom the Friends and the Save the Children Fund are now 
supporting. 

2. To undertake the feeding of the ADULT population in this area. 


In these villages Sir Benjamin Robertson saw houses in which the grown-up 
inmates were dying, while the children were being fed in the relief kitchens. 
Russia cannot be reconstructed if only orphaned children survive the famine. 
Think of the future of Europe's food supply. 





Sir BENJAMIN ROBERTSON reports that: 


1.—This is infinitely worse than any Indian Famine. 

2.—THERE IS NO FOOD LEFT IN THE FAMINE AREA, and the people, 
where not fed by the Russian Government or the Relief Funds, are 
subsisting on a sort of flour made from tree bark or grass. 

3.—The mortality is already appalling. 

4,.—The victims are simple, unpolitical peasants. 

5.—The work of the British Organisations in the field is efficient and 
economical. 


6.—ALL SUPPLIES REACH THE FAMINE-STRICKEN INTACT. 





OUR HONOUR AS A NATION IS INVOLVED 
TO GIVE IS A_ PATRIOTIC DUTY 





Donations, which may, if desired, be earmarked for any of the three Funds, should 


be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, ALGERNON MAUDSLAY, Esgq., C.B.E., for the 


All-British Appeal for the Russian Famine 


Room 1R, 35, Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 


(The funds are registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





a 





Summary of the Report presented at the Seventy-Third Annual Meeting, 
held on March 2nd, 1922. 








ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies _ issued 
during the year was 93,522, assuring the suin of £15,968,378, 
and producing a new annual premium income of £1,138,447. 
The premiums received were £9,367,063, being an increase of 
£566,314 over those for the year 1920. 


The claims of the year amounted to £5,753,003. The number 
of deaths was 10,845. The number of endowment assurances 
matured was 87,864, the annsal premium income of which was 


£206,459. 


The number of policies, including annuitics, in force at the 
end of the year was 1,137,749. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during 
the year were £13,998,392, being an increase of £1,006,784. 


The claims of the year amounted to £3,588,321. The total 
number of claims and surrenders was 500,763 on 605,411 policies, 
of which 45,221 were matured endowment assurances. 


The number of free policies granted during the year to those 
policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired 
to discontinue their payments was 104,577, the number in force 
being 2,131,409. The number of free policies which became 
claims was 52,438. 


The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the 
end of the year was 23,802,250 ; their avcrage duration is fifteen 
years, ’ 


GENERAL BRANCH.—-The premiums received, after 
deduction of reinsurances, in respect of Fire, Sickness and 
Accident, Employers’ Liability and Miscellaneous insurances, 
were £314,448, being an increase for the year of £103,604 over 
1920. The claims of the year amounted to £138,623. 


The premiums received under Sinking Fund policies were 
£32,531, being an increase of £20,710. The capital sum insured 
under these policies is £1,553,546. 


The accounts now presented include for the first time par- 
ticulars relating to Marine Insurance. The premiums received 
during the year on this class of business, afier deduction of 
reinsurances, discounts, brokerages and returns, amounted to 


£339,320. The claims were £43,768. 


The assets of the Company, in all Branches, as shown in the 
halance-sheet, are £134,827,239, which represents an increase 
for the year of £10,374,087 over 1920. 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £1,779,146, 
including the sum of £163,226 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which after writing down book 
values of assets by £1,000,000, stands as at 31st December, 1921, 
at £2,000,000, and £176,996 has been carried forward. 


A bonus of £1 6s, per cent. on the original sums assured will 
be allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch 
which were in force on the 3lst December, 1921. 


In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £1,309,096, 
including the sum of £68,988 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £300,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which, after writing down book 
values of assets by £400,000 stands as at 3lst December, 1921, 
at £1,500,000; £200,000 has been carried to the Common 
Contingency Fund, and £117,793 has been carried forward. 


The profit-sharing scheme in the Industrial Branch provides 
that after payment of a fixed dividend to the shareholders any 
surplus profit shall be divided into six equal parts: one part 
being retained by the shareholders, one distributed among the 
yutdoor staif of the Company, the remaining four parts being 
cary by wav of bonus to the poliayholders of the Industrial 

rane 





The sum which has already been paid under this scheme by 
way of bonus to the Industrial Branch policyholders and outdoor 
staff amounts to £2,825,000. 


It is with great pleasure that the Directors announce the 
resumption of bonuses under the profit-sharing scheme, which 
had to be suspended owing to the War. 


A bonus addition of £2 10s. per cent. will be made to the 
sums assured on policies on which premiums have been paid for 
10 years and upwards which become claims either by death 
or maturity of endowment from 3rd March, 1922, to 6th March, 
1924, both dates inclusive. 


The experience gained has shown the desirability of the bonus 
distribution being placed on a more permanent basis, especially 
having regard to the increasing numbers of endowment assur- 
ances entitled to participate in the Industrial Branch profits, 
Accordingly the distribution of the amount now allotted to 
policyholders is to be spread over a period of two years and 
succeeeding distributions will be spread over longer periods. 
Thus it is intended that next year any bonus declared shall be 
spread over a period of three years instead of two years, and in 
the following year over a period of four years, and so on. 


In order to make clear the effect of this method of bonus 
allotment, let it be assumed that each year the samo rate of 
24 per cent. is maintained. The resulting total bonus rates 
following on the 24 per cent. now declared would be 5 per cent. 
for second and third years, 74 per cent. for fourth and fifth 
years and so on. When the accumulation provides a bonus of 
10 per cent. on participating policies on which ten years’ premiums 
have been paid it is intended to apply the surpluses to increase 
bonuses on policies of longer duration, until a bonus of | per cent. 
for each year of duration has been attained. These figures are 
used to illustrate the bonus method as there can of necessity 
be no guarantee as to future bonus distributions, which must 
depend on the profits earned by the Company; but aided by 
the more remunerative interest yield and by the more economical 
working of our business, it is hoped to be able to make bonus 
distributions in the future which will not only maintain but 
constantly increase the popularity of our profit-sharing Industrial 
Branch policies, 

The total surplus of the two branches is £3,088,242. Of this 
amount £500 has been added to the Investments Reserve 
Fund of the Ordinary Branch, £300,000 has been added to the 
Investments Reserve Fund of the Industrial Branch, and 
£200,000 to the Common Contingency Fund; £1,793,453 will 
be distributed among participating policyholders in the Ordinary 
Branch, policyholders in the Industrial Branch, the Share- 
holders, and the Superintendency and Agency Staff in accord- 
ance with the Articlés of Association of the Company, leaving 
£294,789 to be carried forward, namely, £176,996 in the Ordinary 
Branch and £117,793 in the Industrial Branch. 

The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year 
paid to their members benefits amounting approximately to 
£2,742,400, making a total of over £15,059,000 paid since National 
Insurance was introduced. The number of persons admitted 
to-membership of the Socicties during the year was 211,596, of 
whom 127,816 were men and 183,780 women. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance sheets. 


A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 

EDGAR HORNE, ? Rieieets 

J. ROY LANCASTER, } 
JOSEPH BURN, 


General Manager and. Actuar). 


G. FE. MAY, 
Secretary. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon 
application. 
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Vital 


Importance! 


Only WATERMAN’S Ideal Self-Filling 
Pen hes the Patent “ Boxed-in” Lever. 


This exclusive feature ensures con- 
tinuous efficiency. The lever operates 
smoothly ; it fills the pen quickly and 
without mistake; it does not break 
off, get jammed or work loose. More- 
over, the incision made in the vulcanite, 
in order to accommodate the lever, is 
not a source of weakness but of 
strength, for the metal box is stronger 
than the vulcanite it replaces. 





— 


——_——— 


THE BOX LEVER 


PATENT No. 5790/15 


The only pen with this feature is 
the Waterman's Ideal Self-Filling Pen. 


ee 








Comrreeemeneesereen) 





You are always safe in buying a Waterman's 
Ideal. iijvery part is perfect. It is the 
simplest Fountain Pen and by far the best. 
The nib is a marvel of smoothness and 
durability, and every writer's preference 
cau be met. Until exactly suited, you are 
free to change again and again. Once you 
have the right nib—as it is made of gold, 
iridium tipped—you will be suited for life. 


Watérman’s 
Ideal 
FountainPen 


* Regu- Presentation Pens in 
Silver and Gold. Nibs 
to suit all hands (ex- 
changed gratis if not 
quite right). of 
Stationers and Jewellers 
everywhere. Write for 
a copy of “ The Pen 
Book,” free from 


Three Types: 
lar’ Ty pe, 
126. 6Gd.; ‘ Safety” 
‘Type and “ Self-filling"’ 
Type, from 17s. 64. 
ask to see also the 
NEW MOTTLED Sclf- 
Filling Pen, from 25e. 
upwards, 


- 
= 
= 


London 


L.G. SLOAN sLtd., Che Pex Corner Kingsway yes 























describes it as 

“ A Tobacco to 

Live For. 

In ORDINARY and 
BROAD CUT. 

20z., 2/5; 402., 4/10 


Also obtainabic in 
cartridge form at 
the same price, 


Craven: 


a” 


Male by CARRERAS, Itd., LONDON. 


MIXTURE 
Get a Tin 
To-day. 



























EVERYONE has 


something to say 


The importance of public speaking is now generally recognised, 
but many people who believe that this ability can only be 
acquired by oral instruction at a high fee will be surprised and 
interested in the new points of view suggested by the publication 
entitled : 

EVERYONE HAS SOMETHING TO 
a copy of which will be sent free to any reader of the Spec 
who cares to apply for it. 


SAY, 


f 
fa. Ov 


In addition to containing much helpful advice, it fully describes the A.B.C, 
Course in Effective Speaking, which has been prepared by a well-known expert 
with the object of assisting men and women who are anxious to improve 
their speaking ability. 

THE ACID TEST 
The Course has the warm approval of many disting 
members of both Houses of Parliament, King’s Counsel, Barristers, 
ness Men. Many professional men who are now taking the Course 
expressed appreciation of the remarkable progress they are now making 
For full information write for a copy of “ Everyone has Something to Sa) 
It will be sent post free on request. Write to 


THE PRINCIPAL, A.B.C. Course in 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


(Dept. 79), .C. 4 


men, including 
aud Busi- 


uished public 


have 


The 


Paternoster House, London, 


A NOBLE GIFT—TO THENATION 


New and powerful Motor Life-Boats are just about to be completed for 
SELSEY, in Sussex. 
APPLEDORE, in Devon, 
BUCKIE, in Banffshire. 
Each of these boats will cost about £9,000. 
The Institution has no gift or legacy available 


ar WILL YOU ASSOCIATE 
THE NOBLEST OF CAUSES 
YOU LOVE OR “DESIRE TO HONOUR | 
me Will you give £9,000 and 
CHOOSE THE NAME / 


Even in the last few weeks lives have been saved by Motor 
which otherwise would certainly have been lost. 


sufficient for any of these 


Life- Bout 





GEORGE I. SUEE, M.A., 
Secretary, 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


LORD HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 










£/ 


The “ne plus ultra” Of marine con- 
struction. An efficient combination of 
speed, comfort, and attention. The 


line chosen by the “ seasoned "’ traveller Af 
and the tenderfoot. y 
Sailings from Southampton & Cherbourg. a 
4 
ORDUNA Mar. 28, OROPESA Api. tl, Yi 


ORBITA Api. 25. 
= Make your mext crossing by an 
+ 0” Steamer. 








THE ROYAL | MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
nate. Socrgee. € 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 

White Label. Mild and Medium. | 
{ 
| 


103” 1/- 


Per Oz. Per Oz. 


rg pepe a 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
P. 871 
, yao 


perenne 


— ee eee 
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Seeley, Service & C2 


Founded 179g 
CYRIL CLARIDGE 


WILD BUSH TRIBES 41 Illustrations, 218.n. 
OF TROPICAL AFRICA, 


“ As full of strange tales of unknown peoples as Herodotus,” 
—LEvening Standard, 


IN THE HEART OF BANTULAND. 

DUGALD CAMPBELL, F.R.A.1. Illus. 218. n. 

“A great book, extraordinarily illuminating and informing.” 
—South Africa, 


AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 
IN BORNEO, 


I, H. N. EVANS, B.A., F.R.A.1. Illustrated. 215, n, 


** Admirable for wistful wanderers whose travelling must be by 
proxy.” — Times, 
C. E. TYNDALE BISCOR, 
KASHMIR Se ee Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ This fascinating, racy, humorous and delightful book leads; 
us through paths of sheer delight to a peculiariy intimate know. 
ledge of Kashmir.” —Madras Mail, 
NEW ART LIBRAR Y.—Latest Vol. 
PERSPECTIVE AS APPLIED TO PICTURES, 
REX VICAT COLE. 472 Illustrations. 18s, n. 
“Makes perspective quite fascinating.’— Aberdeen Journal, 
RECENTLY ISSUED. 
OIL PAINTING. SS. J. SoLomoN. | DRAWING. HAROLD Spersp. 
10s. 6d. net. 103. 6d. net, 
HUMAN ANATOMY. Sir D. Frivr. | ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. 
VicaT COLE. 15s. net, 


153. net. . 
MODELLING AND SCULPTURE. WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, 
A. W. RICH. 10:. 6d. net. 


ALBERT Tort. 15s. net. 
PREHISTORIC MAN AND HIS STORY. 
Prof. G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT. With 50 Llustrations and 
Diagrams. 108. 64. net. 

STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 
Vol. I. Berlioz, Schumann and Wagner. Vol. II. Chopin, 
Dvorak, Brahms. Both by Sir W. H. HADOW. Each 
8s. Gd. net. 

38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 1. 
















A WONDERFUL PEN. 
A pen specially demgned for rapid 


writers who want extra legibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with int cut 
slightly aslant—can’t scratch or dig 


into the paper. A first-class pen made 
by the world’s best pen makers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all stationers. Sample box 6d. post free. 

Special Sample Offer—Sample box, containing 

a large assortment of Pens, for six penny stamps. 
A wonderful variety of nibs. Write to-day 
JOS. GILLOTT & BONS (Dept. 9), 

6 Thavies Inn. Holborn Circus London, E.C. 1 
























France offers us the produce 
of her choicest vineyards 


The Finest 
Sparkling 
Wine 


Procurable 





Look for the Guinea Trade Mark. j. 
It is the Hall Mark of Quality. . 








THE DAYSPRING 


By ARTHUR GOLDSMITH SPARROW 
With a Foreword by HORACE A. VACHELL. 9s. net 


“His medium is blank verse, and his technical accomplish- 
ment is of a high order. The whole composition in its changing 
dramatic or meditative phases, contrived with much artistry, is 
admirably fitted to attract lovers of poetry to the great theme.” 
—The Times. 

‘He makes our pilgrimage into Palestine a delightful experi- 
ence, and moreover he does paint something of the loveliness of 
Jesus, not as @ superman, a deity incarnate, but as a child of 
man and a leader of men, the greatest poet of action ever born 
on earth. ... It is a book worth reading and re-reading.” — 
Cumbridge Review. 

“‘ Upon nearly every page tho eye can light on a line, a eouplet, 
or a stanza of singular charm.’’—The Schoolmaster. 

“Though differing with the poet in his humanitarian con- 
ception of Christ, we fully recognise the beauty and art of the 
work and the inspiration and passion of the writer."”—Devon and 
Exeter Gazette. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., LONDON, W.1 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 
MuHE CHURCHMEN’S UNLON. 
For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Street, 


W.1. Organizers of the Cambridge Conference. Organ in the Press THE 
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S*: JOHN OF JERUSALEM.—A short History of the 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


IF ANY DIFFICULTY IS EXPERIENCED 

IN OBTAINING MESSRS. MACMILLAN’S 

PUBLICATIONS, APPLICATION SHOULD 
BE MADE DIRECT TO THEM. 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Creative Unity. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of ‘ Gitanjali,” 
&e. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. Gd.. net. 


The Friendly Arctic. 

The Story of Five Years in Polar Regions. By VILH- 
JALMUR STEFANSSON. Illustrated. 8vo. 30s. net. 
The Sunday Times :—‘‘ One of the most fascinating stories 

of the Arctic yet written.” 


A Faith that Enquires: 


‘The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow 
in the years 1920 and 1921. By Sir HENRY JONES, 








M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
University of Glasgow. 8vo. 18s. net. 
Glasgow Herald :—‘‘ For intellectual stimulus and literary 


finish these Gifford Lectures have had few, if any, equals. 
As a contribution to philosophical thought as well as to theistic 
faith they rank with those of Bosanquet, Pringle-Pattison, 
aud Sorley.” 


The Theory of Mind as Pure Act. 
By GIOVANNI GENTILE, Professor in the University of 
Rome. ‘Translated from the 3rd Edition, with an Intro- 
duction, by H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt. 8vo. net. 

Daily News :—‘‘ His philosophy is an absolute idealism of 
the Crocian type; and the book, now published for the first 
time in English, may we regarded as a contribution towards 
that restatement of the Hegelian dialectic, to which recent 

Italian philosophy has specially devoted itself.” 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Ret 


153. 





tew of ine Politi s of the British Cominonwealth. 
Leading Contents for March. 
A PROGRAMME FOR THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH. 
CANNES, GENOA AND ECONOMIC 
AMERICAN REFLECTIONS 
THE WASHINGTON RESULTS. 
LETTERS FROM AN ENGLISHMAN IN 
GERMANY. 
THE NEAR EAST. 
THE INDIAN PROBLEM IN 
Also Articles from “' United Kingdom,” “‘ Canada. 
South Africa,” and “ New Zealand.” 
or 20s. per annum, post free to any address 
within the Empire. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


REVIVAL, 


EAST AFRICA, 


Australia,” 


Price 5s. per copy, 








AUTOGRAPH PRICES CURRENT 


Docu- 
Auction in London, 


A Descriptive Record of Autograph Letters, 
ments and Manuscripts sold by 
Prices and Buyers’ 


Vol. V. (August, 1919, to July, 1921), price 25s. 


with Names and Comprehensive 


Index. 
Invaluable to Collectors, Dealers and Public Libraries, 


Compiled and Edited by 


J, HERBERT, 1 Barton Street, Westminster. 
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ENGLISH HAND-MADE = LACE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Collars, Handkies, Tea Cloths, Edgings, Motifs, 

D’oyleys, Yard Laces and Insertions, &c. Hand- 

sewn Lingerie and Blouses of beautitul design and 

workmanship. Illustrations free 


ARMSTRONG’S, Lace Makers, Olney, Bucks, 








MRS. 





CONSTABLE 


N.B.—Bookbuyers and Booksellers who 
find difficulty in obtaining Constable publica- 
tions or copies of the ‘XIX Century & After’ 
are advised that the publishers can post 
immediately whatever orders are addressed 














direct to them. 


GENERAL BOOKS 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
Educational practice and progress considered as a 
phase of the development and spread of Western 
civilisation. By ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY. Demy 8vo. 
With 18 Plates, 240 Fig., and a General Bibli: graphy. 18s. net. 








Part 1. The Ancient. World. Part 2. The Mediaeval World. 
Part 3. The Transition from Mediaeval to Modern Attitudes. 
Part 4. Modern Times. 


POE’S COMPL 
Edited with a Memoir. 
A very welcome possession . 
been avi rilable in so complete and 
America’s truly great men in literature . . 
putably one.” 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY 


nla ~ 
“TE POEMS 
By J. H. WHITTY. 7s. 6d. net. 
. the body of Pooe’s verse has oat 
compendious a form 
. Edgar Allan Poe was indie. 
—Morning Post, 


Translated by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 16s. net. 

“Messrs. Constable have deserved well of literature by making 
Norton's complete work accessible for the first time in a single volume. 
It is a noble work nobly produced. No larger than an ordinary novel, 
a model of good taste and good workmanship on paper, print and 


binding, it is destined, surely, to be session and delight 


of many.”’—Sundcy Times 
THE WISDOM OF THE BEASTS 
By CHARLES AUGUSTUS STRONG. Philosophical 
Fables showing what the Beasts think about Bergson, 
Einstein, Infinity, The Will to Believe, etc. 5s. net. 
“ Spirited and entertaining. . . half an hour of this * Infant’s Einstein ‘ 
would be no bad thing for most of us who are grown up.”—Spectator. 


SOME CAIRO MOSQUES AND THEIR 
FOUNDERS By Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 17s. 6d. net 


A careful student of Cairo antiquities. “This instructive volume 
contains overthirty excellent photographs.”—TZimes Literary Supplement, 


FICTION 


the permanent pos 








2nd Imp. 


73. 6d. net. 


THE GARDEN PARTY 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
J.D. BERESFORD in the Daily Herald: “‘I remember her stories as 
experiences a little sharper and keener than the normal experiences 
of my own li.e, because Miss Mansficld’s senses are something sharper 
and keener than my own. .. . Must I admit that Miss Mansfield 
has focussed life for me ? In any case she does it without the slightest 
appearance of e ° 
Outlook: “* By any standard, Miss Mansfield is a very great short 
story writer. In one partici a she is the greatest of all. Her stories 
affect the reade r not as transcriptions of life, but as life itself.” 
Observer : The publication of this new book of stories compels us 
to insist on Miss Mansfle'd’s wonderful and sensitive vitaiity, the 
sureness of her imaginative handling not only of place and circum- 
stance, but of character. Miss M: ansfield triumphantly does 
what the modern writers of free verse endeavour to do. . e he 
pattern is perfect but ske is never satisfied with the pattern. ‘. 
There are stories in this volume sunnier than anything in BLISS. 
Nothing is more remarkable than Miss Mansticld’s absorption in the 
creatures of her fancy, who are never mere mirrors of her own moods, 
but the fruit of a genuinely sympathetic imagination reflecting on the 
ironies and tragedies of the world.” 


BLISS 
By KATHERINE 
** Miss Mansfield has the ge1 


geniu 
SUCCESS: A novel of Newspaper Life. 
By S. H. ADAMS. 553 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 
és Thumping good value for the money.”—Manchester Guardian. 
** So well done, with such inside knowledge, such pep! such gusto! 
Displays in lively profusion all the marks of the authentic best 
seller. A rattling good story with a strong human interest.” 


—Westminster Gazette, 
NIGHTFALL 


By the Author of 


A VAGRANT TUNE 

By BRYAN T. HOLLAND. 7s. 6d. net 

“Truth: “A simple story, which, in its style of humour and pathos, 
has minged echoes of the manuers of Mrs Gaskell, Mrs. Ewing and 
Mrs. Buckrose. Miss Lavender, the heroine, might have stepped out 
of the pages of * Cranford.’ x 4 

Saturday Review: ‘‘In these days of somewhat strident fiction... 
it is refreshing to come anes astory . . which might have been 
written fifty years ago and even then would have been thought excep- 
tionally quiet and placid. . . In truth sweet to caasemeate, 
as mutual trust and dependence “based on affection always are . 
moving and ‘genuinely pathetic, without a touch of sentimentality.’ 

Sphere: “A very pretty story, with certain touches of exquisite 
pathos in the association of mistress and domestic. I very cordially 
recommend Mr. Bryan Holland's beautiful little book. . 
The publishers have produced th book in an early Victorian form whi li 
also attracts me 


4th Imp. 
MANSFIELD. Qs. net. 
3 that can make a short story out of nothing 


—Evening Standard. 


“Jenny Essenden.” 7s. 6d. net. 
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The Groundwork of Social Recon- 
struction. By WILLIAM GLOVER. Author of Know 


your Own Mind. F’cap 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


In a series of chapters entitled The Need Ki Preliminary Studies, Social 
Science, Economics, Ethics, Egoism, Prudentialism, Moral Self-Development, 
and Religion, Mr Glover endeavours to arrive at the fundamental principles 
on which any scheme of social reconstruction should be based. He pleads 
for a simplification of religious creeds, a socialization of religion, and the 
spiritualization of service. 


The Pastons and their England. studies 
in an age of transition. By H. S. BENNETT. With a 
map. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

* The Pastons and their England will be warmly welcomed by all who know 
the letters, and will send strangers galore in search of the treasures which the 
famous correspondence contains.”—-The Birmingham Post. 


Social Life in the Days of Piers 
Plowman, By D. CHADWICK. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d 
net. Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. 


Miss Chadwick has collected and arranged under definite headings the 
details of fourteenth-century life and opinions given in Piers Plowman. “ Few 
other works,” she says in her Introduction, “give a better insight 
into English life and thought ia the fourteenth century than Piers Plowman.’+ 


The General Eyre. Lectures delivered in the 
University of London at the request of the Faculty of Laws. 
By W. C. BOLLAND, M.A. With an introduction by H. D. 
HAZELTINE, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

“Mr Bolland came to his task as a lecturer on the general cyre with a know- 
ledge unequalled by any other scholar of our time. . . . We have here presented 
to us in The General Eyre a living picture of the actual working of the institution 
during the period of its ascendancy ; while the historical background for this 
picture —the background of communal, municipal, seignorial, royal, and ecclesi- 
astical courts—is also sketched in clear outline.’’—From the Introduction, 


Lord Hood and the Defence of Toulon. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. With a portrait of Lord 
Hood and a map. Demy 8vo. 16s net. Cambridgo Naval 
end Military Series. 

“The events at Toulon in 1793 have often beon described from the side of 
Bonaparte, whose career they so brilliantly inaugurated. But they have not 
been recounted adequately from the standpoint of the defenders. To do so, 
especially as regards Lord Hood and the British naval forces, is the purpose 
of this volume.”—-From the Preface. 


History of Holland, By GEORGE EDMUND. 
SON, D.Litt., F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S. With 2 maps. 
Demy 8vo. 22s 6d net. Cambridge Historical Series. 

“ Had we been asked at any time in recent years to name the leading authority 


yn Dutch history in this country, the answer would certainly have been the 
aame of the author of this work.”"—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Essays on the Latin Orient. By wiLLiAm 
MILLER, M.A., Oxon. With 7 plates, 2 illustrations in 
the text, and a map. Royal 8vo. 40s net. 

** One can follow here, under Mr Miller’s guidance, the story of Greece itself 
from the Roman Conquest down to the emancipation from the Turks. . . . 
An entrancing volume for the lover of history ; there is scarcely a paragraph 
that is not provocative of reveric."—The Pall Mall and Globe. 


The Origin of Tyranny. By P. N. URE, MA. 
With 46 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 353 net. 

The view that the prevalence of tyranny in the seventh and sixth centuries 
B.C., one of the most momentous periods in the whole of the world’s history, 
sras in some way connected with the invention of coinage has been occasionally 
expressed. The author is of opinion that the evidence points to conclusions 
of a more wide-reaching character, 


Prehistory, A Study of Early Cultures in Europe and 
tho Mediterranean Basix. By M. OC. BURKITT, M.A., F.G.S. 
With a short preface by L’ABBE H. BREUIL, Professor 
at tho Instituto of Human Palaeontology, Paris. With 47 
plates. Royal Svo. 353 net. 


“ Mr Burkitt is to be congratulated on hia book. It is indeed a feat to have 
produced so early in his career a work that every student of prehistorics will 
nenceforth be glad to have at his elbow. While useful throughout, however, 
it is of special valuc In so far as it incorporates the writer's first-hand informa- 
tion as acquired in the company of those high prieste of the cave-hunting science, 
Mezsrs Breull and Obermatier.”—The Times Literary Supplement, 


A Textbook of European Archaeology. 
Volume I, The Palaeolithic Period. By R. A. S. 
MACALISTER, Litt.D., F.S.A., Professor of Celtic Archaco- 
logy, University College, Dublin. With 184 illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 50s net. 


“ The book is written in a vivid, clear, direct etyle. It rivals the G@o’den 
fough in exhaustiveness and in charm of both metter and style. It is pro- 
usely illustrated. The work of a recognized expert and authority, it cannot 
ail to win and hold its place as the standard work on buropean Archacology.” 

The Aberdeen Daily Journal, 





Letters on Education. By Epwarp 
LYTTELTON, M.A., D.D., D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


This book consists of a serics of familiar letters between two f 
a bachelor, the other the father of three young children), and the po 
of the correspondence is the proper training of the young, “aia 


Logic, Part Il. Demonstrative Inference : Deductiye 
and Inductive. By W. E. JOHNSON, M.A. Demy 8yo 
14s net. 7 
“ By far the most important contribution to logical doctrine which has 
appeared in this country since Mr Bosanquet published his study of Logic 
as the morphology of knowledge. . . . There is hardly a page in his book 

which does not throw new light on the subject with which it deals.” 
Mind on Part I: 


The New Shakespeare. Edited by Sir ARTHUR 
QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN DOVER WILSON. The 
fourth volume, Measure for Measure, is now ready. Cloth, 
7s net. Leather, 103 6d net. 


“ The etition is a real coatribution to scholarship. It is a voyage in the 
spirit of the Elizabethans over seas not yet clearly charted; and solid land 
is in sight on the horizon—a new scttlement of the text of Shakespeare.” 

Lhe Times Literary Supplement, 


Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy. by 
F. L. LUCAS, B.A. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


To estimate the influence of Seneca and to trace the line of descent from 
him to the Elizabethans is the main purpose of this book. It is prefaced 
by a sketch of the rise of the Greek drama, which made him possible, and of 
the Roman which led up to him, 


An Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin. 
By Rev. H. P. V. NUNN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


This book was written to meet the needs of a special class of students, 
namely, those who desire to study Ecclesiastical Latin. It is hoped that 
it may be of use to ordination candidates ; but there is also another class of 
student that the author had in mind when writing it, namely those who either 
begin the study of Latin after they leave school, or who wish to continue 
their study for the purpose of improving their education. 


Sir A. W, Ward: Collected Papers. 
Historical, Literary, Travel and Miscellaneous. By Sir 
ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of 
Peterhouse. Demy 8vo. This work, in five volumes, is 
now complete, and is obtainable as follows :—Volumes I and 
If (Historical). 48snet the two volumes; not sold separately. 
Volumes III and IV (Literary). 63s net the two volumes; 
not sold separately. Volume V (Travel and Miscellanecus). 
With a portrait of Sir A. W. Ward. 36s not. 


The Naturalisation of Animals and 


Plants in New Zealand. By Hon. GEO. M. 
THOMSON, M.L.C., F.L.S., F.N.Z.Inst. Royal 8vo. 42s net. 


The naturalisation of animals and plants in any country is a most interesting 
fascinating, and important subject. In the present work the author has statec 
the facts regarding tne first introduction of every species into New Zealand, 
as far as these can be ascertained, and its subsequent success or failure in 
establishing itself, 


Heredity in the light of recent research. By the late 
L. DONCASTER, Se.D., F.R.S. Third edition, revised. 
Royal lé6émo. 4s net. Cambridge Manuals of Science and 


Literature. 
“Gives a clear description of present views on heredity together with an 
historical summary of theories which have been maintained on the subject.” 
The British Medical Jovraal, 


Organic Evolution, Outstanding difficulties end 
ssible explanations. By LEONARD DARWIN, Hon. 
c.D, Cantab. Demy 8vo. 4s net. 


The University of Chicago Press Pub- 
lications. Sold in Great Britain by the Cambridge 
University Pross. 
The Graphic Arts, Modern Men and Modern 
Methods. By JOSEPH PENNELL. 34s net. 


Modern Tendencies in Sculpture. By LORADO 
TAFT. 30s net. 


Dante: Poet and Apostle. 
7s 6d net. 


Tropical Holland. An essay on the birth, growth, 
and development of popular government in an Oriental 
possession. By H. A. VAN C. TORCHIANA. 15s net. 

Press and Politics in Japan. By KISABURO 


KAWABE. 12s net. 


By E. H. WILKINS. 
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